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Although The Sunday School Times does not claim 
to be a newspaper, it recognizes the unique importance 
of the International Sunday-school Convention; and 
it gives, this week, a large place in its pages to a 
sketch of this gathering at Pittsburgh, and to the 
principal reports there presented. The subject is 
worthy of the interest of every Bible-lover, and it 
fully merits the prominence, here given to it. 








Vacation time, when vacation time is in order, is 
to be used as sacredly as the time of public worship 
or of private devotion. If recreation be needed, 
recreation ought to be sought ; and in seeking recre- 
ation, one has a duty to do that, and to do only that, 
which will tend to refresh him after the strain of his 
former labors, and to give him added fitness for the 
work that is to follow his vacation. Every minute 
of vacation time is precious; and it is a sin and a 
shame to waste or misuse it. 


Our eyes are guided by our hearts. They are 
quick to catch a sight of that for which our longings 
are alive. We can see a dear one’s face a long way 
‘off, when we are watching for it at a crowded railway 


less interested would never notice that tiny bit of 


enamel. It is the same in every sphere of being. | blower swept you a curve of crystal from the end of 
“Spiritual things are spiritually discerned.” What | 


we fix our eyes on outside of ourselves depends on 


what we are within. What we see shows what we are | 


A teacher’s chief work is not in imparting knowl-_ 
edge, but in aiding a scholar to obtain knowledge. | 
: re A 

There are very few teachers who are the possessors of | character-builder, the discipline of law is necessary. 
_ And, in a sense, we all are still beginners in the art 


of Christian living. Only in the world to come can 


technical knowledge that could not be learned from 
books; hence any student could gain his technical 


' ter. 





| not submitting to an ordinance. 
exit. A college student can see the colors of his own | Greek workman ever made a vase by measurement ? 


college in the buttonhole of a street-passer, when one | 


knowledge from the books, if that were all he was 


after. But a living teacher ought to have power to 
show his scholar how to study, and to inspire him to 
wisely directed studying. Unless a teacher is able 
to do this,—in Sunday-school, in college, or in uni- 
versity,—he is about as near a dead failure as a 
teacher can be and live. Many a scholar is, in fact, 
such a failure as a scholar, because his teacher is such 
a failure as a teacher. 


Selfishness may prompt a man to do things that 
seem unselfish; but there is a world-wide difference 
between selfishness and unselfishness, and the recog- 
nition of this difference, in one’s self or in others, is 
a primal test of pergonal character. A man may 


ae | Show special attention to another, or may on an occa- 


sion deny himself for another, in order to be a per- 
sonal gainer by his temporary surrender of self. He 
may even persist in the performance of self-denying 
acts in the present life in the hope of greater gain in 
the life to come. But apart from all these things, 
there come occasions for every man to decide whether 
he will lose all thought of self, or of gain, or of pres- 
ent or future reward, and will act against his apparent 
interests at the call of another’s need ; and if at such 
times he chooses against himself, he acts unselfishly. 
This unselfish choosing is the true nobility of charac- 
The selfish cynic says there is nothing of the 
sort in the world, but that every man’s final choice 
is based on some view of his own self-interest. He, 
however, who is himself capable of unselfishness, knows 
that others also are sometimes ready to act unsel- 
fishly, and that they are to be adjudged noble accord- 
ingly. Whoever says that there is no such thing as 
unselfish thinking or doing in the world, thereby con- 
demns himself as wholly and hopelessly selfish,—too 
selfish to appreciate or to recognize unselfishness when 
it is exhibited before him. 


Law is an aid to living, not its end. It is better 
to be under the law than to be without law. But 
it is better to be above law than under law. The 
spirit of freedom is preferable to the spirit of bondage. 
In the latter case, submission is a matter of struggle. 
In the case of the glotious liberty of the children of 
God, precision and rightness of action are a matter 
of course, while spontaneity is the matter of delight. 
Rules and laws are a good and necessary discipline 
for us ; but when once our will and character are com- 
pletely identified with the principle underlying the 
rules of conduct, we rise above rules,—not to break 
them, but to fulfil them with the spontaneity and free- 
dom of a master. We are carrying out a principle, 
“Do you fancy a 


He dashed it from his hand on the wheel, and it was 
beautiful,” says Ruskin; “and a Venetian glass- 


his pipe ; and Reynolds or Tintoret swept a curve of 
color from their pencils, as a musician the cadence 
of a note, unerring, and to be measured, if you please, 
afterwards, with the exactitude of Divine law.” Yet 
for one who is not a Reynolds or Tintoret, for the 
beginner, whether he be artist, artisan, thinker, or 


we perfectly and finally rise above the “ Thou shalt ” 
~and the “Thou shalt not.” . We still need them, and 
by being under them we shall at last rise above them. 
And even where we have attained to liberty and 
spontaneity, like the Greek workman at the wheel, 
and the Venetian glass-blower, and the musician, we 
must ever be on the alert lest our very liberty lead 
us into carelessness, and from thence to ruin. Lib- 
erty, and mastery, while they bring spontaneity, at 
the same time greatly enlarge responsibility, 





THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Once in three years there assembles a gathering of 
representative Sunday-school workers from the United 
States and the British provinces in America, to de- 
liberate concerning methods of Bible study and the 
religious training of the young. This gathering is 
made up of delegates from state and territorial and 
provincial associations of workers, in its general field 
of effort. It represents no permanent society or 
institution, nor any denomination of Christians as a 
denomination. It is a purely voluntary gathering of — 
those whose sole bond of union is a loving interest in 
the same object of Christian activity; and its only - 
power is that which attaches to the moral weight of 
its deliberations and suggestions. 

This Intérnational convention of Sunday-school 
workers, informal and voluntary as it is, really repre- 
sents forces that are swaying the world to-day with a 
potency that is not equaled by that of the combined 
agency of the national legislative bodies of the world, 
More than ten millions of teachers and scholars in the 
Sunday-schools of its field are receiving their mental 
and moral impress from the study of the Bible in ac- 
cordancé with the plans that are suggested and discussed 
in its triennial sessions. A large majority of these 
‘Bible students are, indeed, following the outline of 
Bible study arranged by a lesson committee appointed 
at its gatherings. This system of Bible lessons is an 
important factor in the thought and writing and pub- 
lishing of the world’s best scholarship to-day, as it 
has been, with a steady growth of progress, for now 
more than seventeen years. The outside world pays 
less attention to the successive assemblings of this 
international Sunday-school convention than to the 
average political party convention or local athletic 
contest; but the outside world is moved and con- 
trolled by the influences represented in these assem- 
blings, as it is not by those gatherings which command 
its immediate attention to so much larger a degree. 

Another of these conventions has recently held its 
sessions at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and the report 
of those sessions now finds a place in these pages. 
The convention itself was a notable one in its mem- 
bership, its spirit, and its work. It was made up, as 
a whole, of earnest, sensible, devoted Bible students, 
whose main purpose was to do that which would best 
promote systematic, intelligent, and thorough Bible 
study. The spirit which prevailed in all the discus- 
sions of the week was one of loving fidelity to Christ, 
and of loving considerateness in the recognition of > 
inevitable differences concerning plans and methods 
among the followers of Christ. The principal work 
of the convention was in the selection of a new Lesson 
Committee for the outlining of a schedule of Bible 
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study for the fourth full term of seven years ; in the 
planning for more extensive and aggressive effort in 
the direction of Sunday-school evangelism and Sun- 
day-school improvement; and in the arranging for 
a World’s Convention of Sunday-school workers at 
St. Louis, in 1893. 
' There is cause for profound gratitude to God, that 
the current system of consecutive Bible study is to 
be adhered to through the remaining years of this 
century; it having gained steadily in public confi- 
dence from its formal beginning in 1873. There is 
also reason for congratulation in the fact that the 
differences concerning the measure of time desired 
for special lessons on particular duties, particular 
doctrines, and particular days, of the Christian Year, 
are now practically met by the leaving free from the 
course of consecutive Bible study of one extra Sun- 


day in every quarter of the year, so that it may be" 


available for a lesson, in any one of these depart- 
ments of Bible study and Christian thinking. 

Many a point that was raised in this convention 
will be further considered when fuller time is found 
for its examination. For the present, it is sufficient 
to thank God that the lovers of Bible study in this 
country have gained so much, and are so firm inl ad- 
hering to the plan through which it-has been gained. 





SIXTH INTERNATIONAL 8. 8. 
CONVENTION. 


. REPORT OF THE LESSON COMMITTEE. 


BY WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D., 
SECRETARY OF THE COMMITTER. 

With the exception of what may be done in one year 
more, we have completed the work assigned us.» Called 
to your service without any self-seeking on our patt, we 
have endeavored to do our duty, as God has given us to 
‘see our duty, and at the proper time we will be ready to 
surrender the trust which six years ago we received. 
If we have rendered any service acceptable to you and 
to the Sunday-schools of America and the world, we 
are profoundly grateful for the privilege. We well 
know that our work has not been perfect. But with all 
our mistakes we have been greatly helped by the wide- 
spread disposition to give us the benefit of the generally 
accepted fact that “to err is human.” The ungenerous 
flings which have come from certain parties not in sym- 
pathy with us, nor with the great movement which had 
its origin in the International Sunday-school Convention 
of 1872, have never specially disturbed us, and have 
never been deemed worth a rejoinder. We bespeak for 
the work of our successors as generous a reception as 
you have given to us; and we can ask for them, in this 
connection, no higher joy than we have had in doing 
what was assigned us. 

With all the changes that have taken place in the six 
years’ which have passed since our appointment, only 
one of our number has died. The Rev. Dr. Errett closed 
his earthly labors on the 19th of December, 1888. He 
was a well-equipped biblical scholar and a genial Chris- 
tian gentleman. From his appointment till his death 
he was absent but once from a meeting of the Lesson 
Committee, and was then in Europe. He was especially 
helpful in our work, and we greatly missed him when 
he was called to his reward. 

Lessons for the seven years’ course of study have been 
selected at six meetings, held successively in Cincinnati, 

Baltimore, Chicago, Richmond, Saratoga, and Pittsburgh. 

Richmond is the only place which any member of the 
Lesson Committee has found it impossible to reach since 
we began to have Lesson Committee meetings in 1872. 
The difficulty in this case was not that any old fortifica- 
tion kept us out. There are no such barriers against 
Northern men anywhere in the South-land now. But 
when we were ready to move “on to Richmond,” it was 
“the blizzard” of New England and the Middle States 
that stopped us. It was particularly with us who live 

in the regions named that the elements seemed to be at 
war. Canada and Chicago had no difficulty in reaching 
the appointed place of meeting, because, with character- 
istic energy and promptness, they got safely housed 
before the storm, Those of us who chanced to be above 
the line of snow tried in vain to push through it, Dr. 
Hall could not get from his residence to the railway sta- 
tion in New York. Dr. Dunning and the Secretary 
were together, and were stopped by the snow. They 














were unable to get more than three hundred miles in 
three days. It was then too late for the meeting, and 
the attempt was abandoned. This was the first and was the 
only time the Secretary has been absent from a meeting 
of the Lesson Committee in eighteen years. 

Messrs, Jacobs, Potts, Hinds, Errett, Berger, and 
Hoge -held a meeting, according to appointment, and 
made selections from the book which had been previously 
agreedupon. They then referred their work, for revision, 
to those members of the committee who had not been 
able to reach Richmond. 

A supplemental meeting was afterwards held in New 
Haven, Connecticut, at which Drs. Hall and Dunning 
and the Secretary were present. The selections for the 
year 1890 were in this way completed, They were then 
sent, as usual, for examination and for suggestions, to 
our corresponding members in Londen. And so, at 
length, were given to the schools the lessons from Luke 
now being studied, 

Christians in other parts of the world are generally 
willing to-give the palm for excellence to the Sunday- 
schools of America. For the last eighteen years a large 
part of the Sunday-school world has been united with 
usin Bible study. Our brethren on the continent of 
Europe have difficulties to contend with of which we 
know but little, They have long found it hard, so they 
say, to keep step to our music. More than a year ago 
we had intimations that France and Switzerland, and 
possibly Belgium, would give up the effort. From Eng- 
land, too, there came murmurs of discontent, When the 


custom, was soothed by a delicious cupoftea. We agreed 
to use our influence with you to have the future course 
of study cover six years instead of seven; though, if you 
go through the Bible in that time, it will give renewed 
occasion for the critics toring the changes on “‘ the hop- 
skip-and-jump method,” or, as one gentleman has put 
it, in shortened form, *‘ the kangaroo method,” 

We also promised to do what we can in the matter of 
narrative lessons. As to a special recognition of the’ 
Church Year, so called, we showed them that while some 
of our number would prefer to recognize it, others would 
not be willing, and that large numbers of our constitu- 
ents here in the United States would not approve of 
such recognition. The brethren before whom we laid 
these facts readily granted the wisdom of the course pur- 
sued, agreeing with us that where concessions must be 
made, the demands of conscience should be recognized, 
rather than those of preference. After viewing the mat- 
ter in the light thus thrown upon it, they agreed with us 
that it would not be right to grieve and alienate large 
numbers of our warmest friends to gratify even large 
numbers of others. They saw this the more clearly as 
we pointed out to them the fact that those who choose 
can easily substitute for ours a lesson specially adapted 
to their wishes, two or three times a year. 

The plen of having simpler and more advanced Scrip- 
ture selections, teaching the same fundamental truths 
for different grades of scholars, did not meet with enough 
favor to be advocated by any one except the gentleman 
who proposed it, and he said with him it was “nota 





World’s Sunday-school Qonvention met in London, in 
July last, the chances seemed about even between the 
preservation and the disruption of the International les- 
son system. With great anxiety ‘as to what might be the 
issue, the Lesson Committee had decided that it was im- 
portant for as many of its members as possible to attend 
that convention, in the hope of allaying apprehensions 
and of harmonizing differences. Only three members 
of the committee, however, were able to go; namely, 
Dr. Hall, Mr. Jacobs, and the Secretary. Delegates 
from France and Switzerland were present, and with the 
utmost frankness stated their difficulties. Briefly, these 
may be summarized as follows: 1. Theseven years’ course 
they think too long. In France and Switzerland, chil- 
dren generally leave Sunday-school at thirteen, and then 
begin, under the direction of their pastors, a course of 
study as catechumens to fit them for confirmation, 2. 
They find the alternations between the Old and New 
Testaments every six months confusing, and would pre- 
fer that such changes should not be made oftener than 
once a year. 3, Our lessons are often too difficult for 
the class of scholars which they generally have. 

As the result of these views, the Sunday-school Union of 
France has withdrawn from us, and has adopted a lesson 
scheme of its own; and the Swiss Union was meditating 
withdrawal also, One of the French delegates said that 
our lesson plan is “for English-speaking people about per- 
fect,” but not for them. A Swiss delegate, in expressing 
regret at the possibility of their being separated from us, 
said, in his charming way of putting his thought into 
English: “It is like a little brother, who cannot walk 
so fast, asking a big brother to slacken his pace, so that 
they may walk together.” And a French delegate, after 
saying, “ We have decided to diverge from you as little 
as possible, and to make in our arrangements all possible 
concessions to your plans and methods,” added, “and 
we hope the time.will come when, with consideration on 
the part of the strong for the wants of the feeble, and 
with some progress on our side, our Continental appetite, 
which for the present needs milk, and even milk and 
water, will be sufficient to assimilate the substantial food 


you serve up so plentifully and so generously on your | 


International table.” We have recently been informed 
that many Sunday-schools in France will continue to 
use our lessons, and we anticipate the time when the 
International lessons will be in general use throughout 
the French republic. 


We found our English brethren sympathizing to some | 


extent with these views from the Cogtinent, but not at 
all disposed to break their connection with us. 
a full and free conference with several of the more influ- 
ential members of the London Sunday-school Union, 
and with the Secretary of the Wesleyan Sunday-school 
Union. We found them desirous (1) Of a shorter course ; 
(2) Of more narrative, and less didactic lessons; (8) Of 
a distinct recognition of the Church Year; and, in one 
instance, (4) Of a system of graded lessons, in which the | 
same subjects shall be considered, but with different | 
Scripture selections, chosen, first, for the primary classes, | 
and then for more advanced classes, The conference | 
was a long and animated one, and, Ferg to English | 





We had | 


thought-out plan,” but just mentioned “to show there is 


| room for consideration.” 


The result of our conference with our brethren in 
London was reassuring in the highestdegree. Probably 
they were never so thoroughly in accord with us, or so 
hearty in support of the International] lesson system, as 
when we left them. 

By this conference in London, as well as by many 
suggestions made on this side the sea, we have been led 
to examine other plans of Bible study than the one we 
have been so long pursuing. Fortunately there is no 
discussion among us as to what we shall study; the only 
question to be considered is, How shall we study? In our 
secular schools there is a constantly recurring question 
as to the best text-books to be used. No such question 
disturbs us ind thé Standay-school; though in so-called 
Sunday-schools there have been instances in which works 
like the Constitution of the United States, for example, 
have been studied. In the Sunday-schools represented 
in this convention there is but one text-book; that is the 
Bible,—of all text-books at once the oldest and the latest, 
and to the end of time always to be the best. 

But it is very manifest that there are methods of study- 
ing the Scriptures which for certain persons are préfer- 
able to the method pursued by the International system. 
Such are thé historical or chronological method, the 
critical, the doctrinal, the scientific, the inductive, the 
constructive, and soon, That each of these may render 
special and most important service in unfolding the 
Word of God, there can be no doubt. That any one of 
them can be more helpful to the average Sunday-school 
scholar than the plan which the International Sunday- 
School Convention has instituted, and has so long ad- 
hered to, is yet to be demonstrated, and, we may be 
permitted to say, demands a doubt. It is the average 
| Sunday-school scholar which your committee have had 
| in mind; and, taking him by the hand, we have erideay- 
ored to lead him on, showing him, as he and we have 
| been able, the truth in this Book of books, as God him- 
self has given it. Our aim from first to last has been to 
make our scholars/know the Bible as a book, and to 
study it as we find it. 

We have never supposed our plan would be the best 
for a theological seminary, though our course of study 
takes us over more biblical ground than is covered in 
any theological seminary of which we have any knowl- 
edge. Oritical study can hardly be expected in the 
average Sunday-school. For the present, at least, we 
must be satisfied if, instead of “exact critical knowl- 
edge,” we can here secure a wide general range, with 
direct personal application. We do not expect to make 
expert theologians of our pupils, but we hope to give 
them such Bible knowledge as will help them in ordi- 
nary life, and will lead them to the life eternal. 

That a better plan than ours may be pursued in col- 
leges and higher seminaries, has seemed to us altogether 
probable. But even from this source we have had an 
endorsement of our plan exceedingly encouraging. 
President Andrews of Brown University, the oldest, and 
now the best equipped college established by the Bap- 
tists in this country, has at the college « Bible-class of 
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students in which he uses the [ifternational lessons. 
Concerning the matter he says: “I am strongly in favor 
of the general system of Sunday-school study pursued 
by the International committee. I use the lessons my- 
gelf, and have done so for years. I see certain faults 
connected with the plan, but hardly any inhérent in it.” 

In regard to their value for general use, I may be per- 
mitted to quote from one of the oldest, ablest, and most 
honored pastors of Virginia, the Rev. Dr. J. Lansing 
Burrows of Norfolk. Writing to the editor of a Southern 
paper, who asked his opinion about certain helps or 
expositions of the lessons, he said: “I have only to say 
that no series of lessons for our Sunday-schools can at 
all compare in the wisdom of their selection, in the care- 
ful and intelligent preparation for their use, with the 
various helps published by the most learned and studious 
scholars among us. There nevér has been in the history 
of the world so much intelligent and satisfactory study 
of the Word of God as there is to-day by Christian 
people, It is, on the face of the thing, absurd to sup- 
pose that the miscellaneous classes of teachers can do 
better work in selecting or preparing the lessons than is 
now being done by the... men who give so much time 
and heart to this great service.” 

There has been no more hearty testimony to the good 
effects of this plan of Bible study than has come from the 
Society of Friends. At one of their meetings it was pub- 
licly declared: “Our Bible-school work has doné more 
than any other agency to give us the earnest, well-in- 
formed ministry we have to-day.” Another of their 
ministers said: “If for twenty years before 1829 we had 
had our present Bible-schoo] system of instruction, the 
division which then took place would not have occurred. 
And with it, we have no reason to fear another division.” 
In Friends’ meeting though it was, after this utterance 
there burst out spontaneously a song of joy: 

“Sing them over again to me, 
Wonderful words, wonderful words, wonderful words of life.” 


It gives us joy to know that this system of study has 
- awakened new interest in the Old Testament Scriptures. 
Just as the fiercest assaults have been made upon the 
Old Book, the people are understanding better than they 
ever did before what the Old Book teaches, and what it 
means. Though in France they may think it confusing 
to go frequently from the Old Testament to the New, 
this very method has shown to our Sunday-schools how 
the two are joined together. There are children in our 
Sunday-schools to-day who see, as their fathers never saw, 
that, to him who will study it, the Old Testament is New 
Testament; who see as their fathers never saw, that “the 
_ whole stream and drift of the Old Testament,” as Stalker 
says, “ moves straight to the cross of Christ,” while “ the 
whole New Testament is nothing but the portrait of 
Christ.” It is quite possible that for the years to come 
you may be able to fix on some better method of study 
than we have thus far given you. If so, none will rejoice 
more than your committee, who now retire from a service 
which, with all its imperfections, has been received with 
such favor, and has been attended with such blessings. 
Once in the course of seven years, like the committee 
which preceded us, we have ventured to depart from the 
prevailing plan of dividing our studies between the Old 
Testament and the New, and have given a whole year to 
a single book. It is for this current year of 1890; and 
we confidently expect the schools to have much pleasure 
and profit in devoting twelve months to Luke, as they 
had in giving the whole of 1882 to the study of Mark. 
Acting upon the recommendation of the convention, 
the committee has provided quarterly temperance les- 
sons. In doing so, we have used the temperance lessons 
which have been used in the current course of the pre- 
ceding series, with the addition of the best we could find, 
though the suitableness of some of our selections has 
been questioned by not a few. We have decided here- 
after to devote the twelfth Sunday in each quarter to the 
review, and for the thirteenth Sunday to select optional 
temperance and missionary lessons, unless such lessons 
have already occurred in the same quarter. We have 
also decided to present optional lessons for Christmas 
and Easter. 

We have held six meetings, to attend which we have 
traveled 6,452 miles. Our meetings have always been 
pleasant and harmonious. We have learned to be patient 
with each other's judgment and convictions, and the fel- 
lowship we have had in selecting the lessons has been 
like that resulting in our Sunday-schools and churches 
from studying them. 

We rejoice to believe that this International Bible 
study has been promotive alike of hunian welfare and of 
the Divine glory. If it shall be God’s will for us to 
complete the little which yet remains of what you 


have assigned us, we will then cheerfully pass over ‘to 
others a work which has often caused us perplexity and 
weariness, but which has always been to us a labor of 
love. 

Respectfully submitted in behalf of the Committee. 





REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 


BY B. F. JACOBS, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE. 


With profound gratitude to God for his abounding 
goodness to us, and with a deep sense of the responsi- 
bility resting upon us, your Committee submit their 
report of the work intrusted to them for the three years 
since our meeting in Chicago in 1887, and respectfully 
suggest some plans for the future. In our work we have 
+ been graciously guided and blessed, and we are hopeful 

and confident. The past is filled with the tokens of God’s 
grace, and the future is lighted up with his glory. 


OUR HONORED DEAD. 


The officers of the convention and the members of 
this committee have all been spared, but we may pause 
@ moment to notice the death of two brethren who have 
occupied positions of great usefulness, and have faith- 
fully performed the work entrusted to them. 1. The 
Rev. Isaac Errett, D.D., of Cincinnati, a member of the 
third (present) Lesson Committee (1887 to 1893), a 
leader in his own denomination, and editor of their 
Sunday-school periodicals, died December 19, 1888. 
His death will, be appropriately mentioned in the report 
of the Lesson Committee. 2. George H. Stuart, of 
Philadelphia, died April 11, 1890. This highly hon- 
ored and greatly beloved brother was president of the 
Fourth National Sunday-school Convention held in the 
city of Newark, New Jersey, in 1869. He was also 
elected a member of the first Lesson Committeé, chosen 
at Indianapolis in 1872, but was unable to serve. His 
services to the church, the country, and the world, his 
splendid life of heroic endeavor, his enthusiastic leader- 
ship of many here who yet love him, entitle him to 
mention beyond the limits and scope of this report, and 
we suggest that a committee be appointed to prepare a 
memorial for each of the above-named. 


MEETINGS OF THE COMMITTEE, 


Your committee held four meetings, as follows: At 
Chautauqua in 1887 and 1888; on the steamer Bothnia, 
on, the Atlantic, in June, 1889; and at Pittsburgh in 
January, 1890. The attendance upon the meetings has 
varied from thirteen to twenty-seven. The meeting on 
the Bothnia was held after full correspondence, and was 
attended by the largest number of any meeting held by 
the Committee. Thirty-four states, territories, and 
provinces have been represented at different meetings. 
It should be remembered that the members travel an 
average of several hundred miles each, giving three to 
four days’ time, and paying their own expenses (esti- 
mated to average fifty dollars or over at each meeting), 
and that the total attendance has been seventy-four. In 
view of the importance of the work, it is desirable that 
men be chosen whe can and will attend the meetings of 
the Committee, and especially that they be selected from 
the representative workers in their own state, territorial, 
or provincial organizations. We recommend that great 
care be taken in selecting our successors. 

We have carefully considered all the work committed 
to us, and when decisions have been reached, the Com- 
mittee have unanimously agreed. 


THE WORK DONE IN THE FIELD. 


A careful survey of the field left no doubt as to the 
need of a general superintendent or organizer. In many 
states, territories, and provinces the organization was 


existed. The first duty was to obtain the man to visit 
conventions and try to secure and strengthen organiza- 
tions. The services of Mr. William Reynolds, president | 
of the fifih (Chicago) convention, was secured. Of the 
invaluable help he has rendered to the Sunday-school 
work throughout the whole country we can make but 
slight mention. Beginning his work in October, 1887, 
Mr. Reynolds visited the following provinces and states, 
—New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, attending their 
conventions and addressing special meetings before 
and after the conventions in many cities and towns; 
in February, 1888, visited Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
Washington, and Richmond, addressing meetings 
and conferring with committees. As a result of 
thése meetings, conventions were held and organiza- 





imperfect and weak, and in some cases no organization |. 





tions begun in Delaware and Virginia. In company 
with Mr. R. B. Reppard, of Georgia, he held meetings 
in many cities in North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, and succeeded in reviving the organizations in 
North Carolina and South Carolina; and he attended 
the conventions in Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Florida. In May he held special meet- 
ings in Kentucky and Tennessee, seeking the re-organi- 
zation of the work in Tennessee. He attended the state 
convention in Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, Manitoba, Mon- 
tana, and Dakota, with meetings in many cities. In July 
he went to the Monteagle Assembly in Tennessee, and 
afterwards attended the state convention in Mississippi, 
the committeé meeting at Chautauqua, the state con- 
ventions of Kentucky, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont, Quebec, Maine, and New Hampshire, with meet- 
ings in many places; and, in December, the convention 
in Michigan, and held a series of meetings there. 

In Februgry, 1889, he visited many cities in Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, 
followed by conventions in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Florida, Texas, East Tennessee, Georgia, 
and Arkansas, from them to a series of meetings con- 
nected with conventions in Illinois, Kansas, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Wyoming, Mississippi, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maine, Quebec, Ontario, Ohio, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

During December and January plans were laid, and 
early in February of 1890 Mr. Reynolds spent a week 
each in Michigan; Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina, and attended the first state convention of the 
colored people of North Carolina. Thence he went to the 
state conventions (each connected with a series of meet- 
ings) of North Carolina, Florida, meetings in Georgia and 
Alabama, state conventions in Alabama and Louisiana, 
and several meetings in Texas. He visited Arizona and 
New Mexico, planning for organizations, held a series of 
meetings and institutes in California, attended conven- 
tions in Oregon, Washington Territory, British Columbia 
(Vancouver's Island), Idaho, Utah, Montana, North and - 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin, holding many additional 
meetings. He has just returned from the longest Sun- 
day-school trip ever known, to be present at this con- 
vention. 

This outline seems necessary to give even a faint idea 
of the work Mr. Reynolds has done; and we cannot do 
more than suggest the great benefit it has been to the 
workers from New Brunswick to Florida, and Florida to 
California, from California to Vancouver’s Island, and 
from British Columbia to Manitoba, and from Manitoba 
to Pittsburgh. 

In addition to the work of Mr., Reynolds we have 
greatly needed the help of other workers, We obtained 
the services of Rev. J, E. Gilbert, D.D., of Indiana, for 
conventions and institutes in Kentucky, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee. The Chairman has also attended one 
convention each in Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
Florida, Ohio, and Iowa; two conventions each in Mas- 
sachusetts and Wisconsin, and three in Michigan, and 
meetings in various cities. As before mentioned, Mr. 
R. B. Reppard, of Savannah, Georgia, in connection © 
with Mr. Reynolds, attended a number of meetings and 
conventions in the South-east. Mr. Robert Cowden, of 
Ohio, attended meetings and conventions in Arizona, 
New Mexico, and California. Mr. J. H. Parsons of 
Missouri attended meetings and conventions in Arkansas 
and the Indian Territory. The Rev. H. M. Hamill, of 
Illinois, and Mr. Marion Lawrance, of Ohio, attended a 
convention in South Carolina. The visitation includes 
five provinces and forty-six states and territories. Three 
provinces and four states and territories were omitted ; 
namely, Newfoundland, Prince Edward’s Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Jersey, Indiana, Missouri, and Alaska. 

Your Committee regret their inability to respond to 
many urgent calls for help; but without funds to employ 
additional workers, and with the time of Mr. Reynolds 
and the Chairman taxed to the utmost, we were com- 
pelled to refuse the requests where it would have been a 
privilege to render assistance. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION AS TO ORGANIZATION, 


Sunday-school organizations exist in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and that 
part of British America of which Victoria may be called 
the capital. The condition of the work in Newfound- 
land and Prince Edward’s Island is unknown to your 
Com mittee. 

All the states except West Virginia and Nevada, and 
the territories except Arizona, New Mexico, Idaho, and 
Alaska, are organized. North Carolina and the District 
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of Columbia have separate Sunday-school organizations 
of colored people. 

Of those reported unorganized, West Virginia has suf- 
fered a relapse, but will soon recover; the others are in 
the developing period. It is difficult to make a com- 
parative statement, because the standards are not the 
same in all the states. The following are designated as 
banner states where every county has a living organiza- 
tion; namely, New Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Kentucky, Illinois, and Kansas. In some 
of these it is required, that every county must have a 
convention annually, and manifest its life. It would be 
better if the reports showed the number of organized 
counties, and the number of conventigns held in each 
state, territory, and province. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ORGANIZATION. 


Our organizations must be maintained and improved. 
“Organization does not create life, but life creates organ- 
ization, and if a vitalized Christianity is to arouse the 
members of Christ to new and personal activity, there 
must be system, mutual understanding, and co-opera- 
tion.” A good definition of a state or county Sunday- 
school association is as follows: Some plan to reach 
every person in the county ‘and state with the gospel. 
The central thought of our organization is to reach all. 
Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, at the London convention, gave 
emphasis to our International motto, “ALL FOR ALL,” 
when he said: “We are united in Christ for a world 
without Christ.” This is a personal matter for each 
Christian believer, but it is our duty to urge and en- 
courage others. ‘There is Christian salt enough in the 
éity (or country), but it is barreled up in the churches, 
and a barrel of salt in the attic will not save a pound of 
meat in the cellar.” The salt ind the meat must come 
together; and our conventions must plan for this result, 
and seek to qualify and train workers for the field. There 
is no such thing as outgrowing the need of a Sunday- 
school convention. While any part of the state, terri- 
tory, or province remains unreached and unevangelized, 
there is need of such conventions, When associations of 
liquor-dealers disband, and there are no fears for our 
public-school system; when the children are all in Sun- 
day-school, and the parents all attend church; when the 
teachers are all qualified to teach, and the superinten- 
dents to direct; when we-have missionaries in abundance, 
and money freely given to support them; when the great 
commission is obeyed, and the promises are fulfilled,—it 
will be in order to offer a motion to adjourn sine die, be- 
cause the Lord has returned, and the millennium begun; 
but, until that day dawns, Sunday-school conventions 
will be necessary. Thereis need for their improvement, 
for growth and progress. In many places the conven- 
tions must unite the work of planning and pushing with 
institute methods. Qualified leaders must help to 
advance our teachers. 

To aid in the work of thorough organization, and to 
improve our methods and plans, we recommend that a 
conference of the working officers, and the field-workers 
of the state, territorial and provincial associations be 
held annually, except in the year that the International 
Convention is held, to compare methods and experiences, 
and to plan for better work. If this meeting is held at 
the time and place where the Executive Committee 
meet; and if the conference adds some Normal Institute 
features to aid those of their number who desire help, 
we believe it will prove a success. 


MORE WORKERS NEEDED. 


Your Committee believe that the work Mr. Reynolds 
is doing is very much needed and must be continued, 
but we also need at least one additional field worker. 
The field is too large for one man to cover it, and the de- 
mand too pressing to be neglected. A second worker 
should be secured, who is qualified to conduct institute 
sessions in connection with conventions. It is not possi- 
ble to secure the assistance of such men unless regularly 
employed. Their time cannot be controlled when most 
needed, and with a proper division of the field there is 
more work than two can perform. 

We also advise that a competent man be selected to 
give all of his time to the work of general secretary. He 
should be well acquainted with our work, and be under 
the direction of the Executive Committee, 

Your Committee also think the time has come when a 
qualified Sunday-school worker should devote all his 
time to the colored people in the South, The question 
has been carefully studied by your Committee, and some 
progress has been made.. It seems hest that ‘separate 
Sunday-school organizations be formed in the Southern 
states, and that some better plan be worked to help 
them; they need Sunday-school institutes, and the time 
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is near. when a Southern Chautauqua for the colored 
people will be formed. Wherever state Sunday-school 
organizations of the colored people are found, your Com- 
mittee advise that they be given a proportion of dele- 
gates (or seats) in the International conventions. 

In recommending an increase in the number of field- 
workers, your Committee do not wish to suggest that the 
work be left to these few paid instructors; but we desire 
to emphasize the need for the thorough visitation of 
every village, town, and city, every township, and every 
county. To a great extent this must be the personal 
work of Christian men and women who are not employed 
to do this service for pay. “You can pay evangelists 
with money, but you cannot evangelize with money. 
What Christ began with self-giving will be maintained 
with self-giving.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL STATISTiCS. 


The report of the Statistical Secretary gives the fol-’ 
lowing: Number of Sunday-schools in the United 
States, 105,894. Officers and teachers, 1,120,483; schol- 
ars, 8,598,851. Total in Sunday-school, 9,719,284. In 
Canada, schools, 6,689; officers and teachers, 55,706; 
scholars, 528,329. Total in Sunday-school, 584,035. In 
Newfoundland and Labrador, schools, 314; officers and 
teachers, 2,162; scholars, 22,817. Total in Sunday- 
school, 24,979. The footings show schools, 112,897; 
officers and teachers, 1,178,301 ; scholars, 9,149,997. Total 
in Sunday-school, 10,328,298.° The important lessons 
suggested by these figures demand patient and prayerful 
study. “The very first step toward a better condition of 
things is an accurate knowledge of the existing condi- 
tion of things.” It is believed that the forthcoming 
census will show that there are more than é¢ighteen mil- 
lions of young people in the United States of suitable 
age to attend Sunday-school. We have reached seven 
or eight millions, and ten or eleven millions are not 
reached. If we are to seek and save these, greater efforts 
are necessary. 

At the New York Convention, more than $10, 000 was 
pledged to state Sunday-school work for the coming 
year, $7,500 at the Illinois Convention, and about $6,000 
at the Kansas Convention. New York will employ 
seven missionaries under the direction of the State 
Executive Committee. [Illinois has five workers under 
the State Conmmittee’s direction, and others that are eth- 
ployed by the counties. At least one qualified worker is 
needed in each state, territory, and province. The ad- 
mission of four new stateg has added four stars to the 
constellation that covers the field of the national banner, 
but if those stars continue to shine, the children of this 
country must learn that “righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion, and sin is a reproach to any people.” 

The records of the first century of national liletsey é are 
filled with achievements and progress that astonish the 
world. But the book that contains the history of the 
Church of Jesus Christ during the past century, is 
crowded with wonders and blessings that call for the 
deepest gratitude, and encourage the boldest faith. The 
history of modern Sunday-school work is nearly all re- 
corded in this volume, and this work is admitted to rank 
among the great things of the century. No one can 
overestimate the importance and promise of this work. 
Admitting all that can be claimed for any other branch 
of church work, we solemnly repeat our belief, that in 
the work performed, in the results secured, and in the 
expense incurred, the Sunday-school is the most important; 
the most hopeful, and the most economical, agency known. 
In the great and awful conflict between truth and error, 
between faith and unbelief, between morality and virtue 
on the one side, and immorality and vice on the other 
side; between temperance and intemperance, between 
liberty and lawlessness,—the side that gains the children 
will secure the victory, and the side that loses the chil- 
dren will suffer defeat. The destiny of America is in the 
hands of the children. If these children are rightly led 
and truly taught by faithful teachers, our country will 
be saved. If they are neglected and untaught, the 
danger is appalling. A large number of these children 
are now in our Sunday-schools, and many more are 
within our reach; therefore we are to a great extent 
responsible forthe future. Great and expanding as this 
thought is when applied to our own country, it increases 
as we remember that America has much to do in decid- 
ing the destiny of the world. The best way to meet the 
responsibility is to push our work. The best place to 
begin work is nearest our home, and the best time is Now. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL STATISTICS IN THE UNITED STATES 
CENSUS OF 1890. 


Your Committee made application to the proper au- 








the census report. «In answer to our appeal, Dr. H. K. 
Carroll, of Plainfield, New Jersey, special agent for the 
religious statistics, met the committee at its meeting in 
Pittsburgh, to consider this matter. Through him the 
census bureau has notified us of their willingness to re- 
port the Sunday-schools, if the statistics are furnished 
them by us. As the forms first issued did not include 
the Sunday-school items, new forms have been prepared 
by the bureau, and your Committee mailed circulars 
containing the necessary instructions to the proper offi- 
cers of the state and territorial associations. The plan 
is for the State Secretary to forward to Mr. Carroll a 
list of the county secretaries, and he will forward to 
each of these the necessary forms with instructions. We 
suggest that the Convention urge that prompt and care- 
ful attention be given to this matter. 


ENLARGED FINANCIAL PLANS. 


From the Treasurer’s report, it will appear that 32 
states, territories, and provinces have paid their pledges 
in full,—some giving more than was promised,—that 17 
have paid a part of their pledge, and 10 have not con- 
tributed to the work. The individual pledges made at 
the convention in Chicago, and others given since then, 
have been paid, 

A number of pledges by states and individuals, since 
the convention, have been secured by Mr. Reynolds, and 
additional sums contributed towards his expenses. Many 
pledges are not paid until the close of the year, and the 
treasurer is compelled to borrow money to meet current 
expenses; and a balance is now due for money so ad- 
vanced. The total receipts are over $14,000, leaving 
balance on hand of $172.61.. The amount due for ad- 
vances (loans) is $1,860, and the unpaid pledges amount 
to about $2,600. Your Committee believe the work is 
better understood, and on a firmer basis; and that larger 
amounts will be pledged by the states, territories, and 
provinces for the next three years, and the pledges be 
paid more promptly. 

In addition to the pledges by states, territories, and 
provinces, we should have a large number of annual 
contributors. Your Committee think that by a united 
effort it is possible to sechre the names of 

25 persons who will each give from one hundred to 
five hundred dollars per annum. 

50 persons who will each give fifty dollars or more per 
annum, 

100 persons who will each give twenty-five dollars per 
annum. 

250 persons who will each give ten dollars per annum. 

500 persons who will-each give five dollars per annum. 

We suggest these contributors be allowed td give to a 
definite object, if so desired. Those who wish may give 
towards the salary of the Field Secretary, or to the sup- 
port of a worker under the direction of the Committee. 
Men are found who are willing to support a foreign mis- 
sionary, others to support a home missionary. In Europe, 
a Jew has given forty millions of dollars to education, 
and a Catholic has given twenty millions of dollars; 
while in our country one Catholic lady gives three miJ- 
lions to a university, and another relinquishes a fortune 
of four millions to devote her life to following Christ in 
aconvent. Has God forgotten to be gracious to Protes- 
tants in America, or to prosper those who profess his 
name as Sunday-school workers, or do we lack the devo- 
tion that is needed? “If our fleece be dry, it is not 
because there is no dew in heaven, nor because none fell 
last night.” We must have an errand to the throne, and 
when we ask we must be prepared to receive. “If we 
carry little pitchers to the well, we shall bring little 
water away.” The men and women here gathered can, 
if they will, assure fifty thousand dollars’this year to 
this work. 

We must possess and cultivate a missionary spirit. It 
is useless to talk of reaching the needy, unless greater 
effort is made. What has been done is only what could 
be done without sacrifice or great effort. If the Lord has 
an “alabaster box” in the keeping of any Christian in 
America, it would seem to be the time to empty its con- 
tents at his feet. He blessed the poor “ widow with two 
mites,” and put them at interest for hisglory. He blessed 
the rich woman with “the alabaster vase,” and has made 
the everlasting perfume to come down to us, Shining 
and blessed illustrations of his willingness to use the 

little of the poor and the much of the rich ! 


SCHOOLS FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS, AND NORMAL 
CLASSES, 


The desire for better teaching has led to the establishment 
of training-schools for Christian workers, where, under 
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cers or field workers. Such schools have been opened at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and Chicago, Illinois. These 
are not designed as a short-cut to the ministry, and much 
less to interfere with the work done in our theological semi- 
naries; but they do offer help to many who cannot attend 
the seminaries, and wish to qualify themselves for other 
work than that of a pastor. Your Committee believe 
that our theological seminaries can increase their use- 
fulness, and help us all, by adding to their list of studies 
a thorough course of Sunday-school normal lessons, and 
making the study of the English Bible as a book a part 
of their course. This leads to another important ques- 
tion. Can we secure uniform normal lessons? At the 
Raikes Centennial, held in London in 1880, an inter- 
national normal committee was appointed; and the 
selections made by this committee form the basis of the 
course used at Chautaugua, and at many other Sunday- 
school assemblies. There are several other courses 
recommended by earnest teachers, and used by many: 
There is a growing desire that a uniform course be 
arranged in grades suitable to scholars of various ages, 
and adopted to be used in Sunday-schools and conven- 
tions. To_secure this, there must be conference. We 
suggest that the Executive Committee appointed by this 
convention be recommended to take action to secure 
this result. 


A NEW LESSON COMMITTEE TO BE CHOSEN, 


Upon this convention will rest the responsibility of 
choosing a committee to select the International lessons 
for the years 1894 to 1900. The time may seem distant, 
but the next International Convention will not meet 
until 1893; and, if action is postponed, the new commit- 
tee will not have time toselect the lessons for 1894. No 
word from your Committee is needed as to the value and 
importance of the International. lessons; but we believe 
the plan or system is leading to greater results than in 
the past. Itis a bond of unity between Sunday-school 
workers throughout the world. Itis the track on which 
the International Sunday-school train may be run. 

The selection of this committtee is so great and im- 
portant a matter, that we recommend that a special ser- 
vice of prayer be held, to follow the appointment of the 
committee to nominate the Lesson Committee. We 
know that great care will be taken in choosing the men 
who are to select the lessons, and we also know that God 
will graciously guide and direct if his will is prayerfully 
sought. It appears that the committee is sufficiently 
large to insure the attendance of as many as are neces- 
sary to perform the work, and the traveling expenses of the 
members areas large as the contributions of the publishers 
of the lesson helps will meet. We therefore recommend 
that the number of the committee be not increased, but 
ask the convention to consider the suggestion that has 
been made, that the number of laymen on the committee 
be increased. 


TEACHING TEMPERANCE IN SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 


The improvement in our Sunday-school work should 
include improved me€hods in teaching temperance to our 
children. The awful evils of intemperance, and the 
fearful waste of money, health, and life, are appalling. 
But, more than all, the plain teaching of the Word of 
God that “no drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of 
God,” should lead to plain, earnest, frequent, scriptural 
instruction and appeal. We do not object to special 
temperance days and lessons, but believe that, in addition 
to special lessons, the pastors, superintendents, and 
teachers in all our schools, should be careful to teach the 
Christian virtue and important truth of temperance as 
other truths and virtues are taught; namely, day by 
day, continually, and from every lesson. 


AN INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL MAGAZINE. 


Your attention has previously been called to the seem- 
ing necessity for some paper, magazine, or other organ 
of communication between workers in different parts of 
our own country, and throughout the world. This need 
is beginning to be felt. The field is too large to be 
covered by correspondence, the features of the work are 
too many to be explained by one person. The great 
questions cannot be discussed in a multitude of papers, 
where a single feature is presented out of connection 
(often distorted), and in a short space, where its power is 
circumscribed. A great Sunday-school magazine, after 
the style of The Century, or Harper’s, where the best 
writers of the world can be heard, and the discoveries 
and investigations can be illustrated, all in the highest 
style of art, is believed to be a necessity for the future, 
then why not a’necessity now? The Sunday-school 
workers of America have the numbers, the wealth, the 


it be accomplished? If so, the idea must take root and 


grow. It must be cultivated, expanded, examined, dis- 
cussed, urged, and prayed over. Somebody.must grow 
enthusiastic over it; for “every great and commanding 
movement in the annals of the world is the triumph of 
enthusiasm.” 


THE WORLD’S SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION— 
LONDON, 1889. 


Under the action taken at Chicago, 1887, your Com- 
mittee planned for a convention in Europe, which was 
held in the city of London, England, July 2-5, 1889. 
Other Sunday-schoo!l meetings were previously held in 
that city, attended by workers from America, but this 
may properly be called the first World’s Sunday-schoel 
Convention. Four hundred and twenty-nine Americans 
were in attendance, sixty-nine being from Canada and 
three hundred and sixty from the United States. Two 
hundred and thirty-five of the delegates were passengers 
on the steamship Bothnia, and they enjoyed the privi- 
lege of attending a Sunday-school convention, three 
thousand miles long, lasting through ten days. The 
reception given on our arrival, and the kindness shown 
by our English friends, is worthy of the highest praise. 
The report of that convention should be in every Sun- 
day-school worker’s library. Very important action was 
taken at that convention, looking to co-operation between 
the workers of Great Britain and America, in aiding 
Sunday-school workers in Eastern lands and on the 
continent of Europe, and also in relation to the holding 
of a World’s Sunday-school Convention in the United 
States in 1892 or 1893, 
THE McALL MISSION SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN FRANCE. 

Sixty or more of the delegates had the privilege of 
meeting with some of the Sunday-school friends in 
Paris, and a correspondence has followed with reference 
to aiding the workers in France. Your Committee are 
acquainted with the good work done by the Foreign 
Sunday-school Association in the United States, of 
which Mr. Albert Woodruff, of Brooklyn, New York, is 
president; and we heartily commend that Association to 
the Sunday-schools of the United States, and express the 
hope that they will aid this work. But some of your 
delegates, members of this Executive Committee, made 
careful inquiry into the condition and needs of the 
Sunday-schools connected with the McAll Mission in 
France, and have in your name (but without incurring a 
liability on your part) undertaken to help them. The 
splendid pictures of the Providence Lithograph Com- 
pany, illustrating the International lessons, have been 
furnished*to each of the one hundred and thirty-five 
McAll Sunday-schools, Six thousand sets of the small 
class cards by the same publishers are furnished the 
children each quarter. A Lesson Quarterly is published 
in French for the teachers, and an edition of Gospel 
Hymns in French has also been published for the schools, 
It is proposed that we contribute towards the support 
of the general Sunday-school secretary, the Rev, C. W. 
Greig; and as soon as the funds can be secured, and a 
suitable person can be found, that we send an American 
Sunday-school worker to assist them. The cost so far is 
on the basis of about $3,000 per annum, but a largersum 
isneeded. Itis not proposed that any money given to this 
convention shall be used to assist these schools, but that 
only such money shall be used as is given for this pur- 
pose. The plan proposed is that each of the one hun- 
dred and thirty-five Sunday-schools of the McAll Mission 


United States, at the time and place selected by this con- 
vention, or by the Executive Committee of this conven- 
tion, in connection with the committee of the World’s 
Sunday-school Convention. And, in view of the fact 
that the time for holding the Seventh International 
Sunday-school Convention will be during the year 1893, 
that this convention be asked to approve of a plan for 
uniting the Seventh International Sunday-school con- 
vention with the Second World’s Sunday-school Conven- 
tion, giving at least one entire day to the special work 
of the International Convention. Your Committee also 
suggest, in view of the fact that “ The Columbian Expo- 
sition” is to be held in the city of Chicago, Illinois, in 
the year 1893, that city will be an appropriate place to 
hold the World’s Sunday-school Convention; and if this 
convention, or the Executive Committee, shall select the 
city of Chicago as the place for the convention, then, in 
view of the great number of persons who are expected 
to visit that city at that time, the hospitality expected 
from the Christian workers of that city be limited to the 
delegates from other lands than America. 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL BUILDING IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


At the great meeting held in Boston in November, 
1889, in connection with the Massachusetts State Sunday- 
school Convention, it was proposed that the Sunday- 
schools of America erect a Sunday-school building in 
connection with the other buildings for “The Columbian 
Exposition,” in which there may be such an exhibit as 
will illustrate the Sunday-school idea and its develop- 
ment, and that in this building there be held a Sunday- 
school institute lasting an hour or more a day, and 
extending through sixty or ninety days. The expe- 
‘rience in holding congresses, scientific and other insti- 
tutes, in connection with the Paris Exposition in 1889, 
seems to make even so extended a plan as the one pro- 
posed quite possible and practical. Days can be given 
to each country, and to each state, territory, and province 
of America. We may have denominational days, Chau- 
tauqua days, missionary days, and temperance days. 
Several days may be given to the following: Primary 
classes, kindergarten methods, normal classes, Sunday- 
school management, libraries, music conventions, house 
visitation, city evangelization, and other topics, The 
building may be headquarters for the Bible Society and 
Tract Society, may be used for pastors’ conferences, and 
in it the Young Men’s Christian Association may hold a 
daily noon prayer-meeting, and the City Evangelization 
Society hold daily evening gospel meetings. The esti- 
mated cost of this building is $25,000; and, if it is 
erected, it should be done by the co-operation of states, ter- 
ritories, provinces, cities, Sunday-schools, and individuals, 
Because of the relation Illinois will sustain to this plan if 
it is carried out, the Sunday-school Association of that 
state, at its recent convention,. decided to pledge and 
raise the sum of $5,000 for this building. We suggest 
such action by this convention as will commend this plan 
to the state, territorial, and provincial associations, and 
to Sunday-schools and individuals. 


WORLD-WIDE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK. 


The gathering at London, last year, may be taken as 
a promise and prophecy. The sailing of the Bothnia 
was the return of the Mayflower; in place of the fathers 
were the children, It has been well said, “ When the Pil- 
grims landed at Plymouth, they landed on their knees; ” 
and the aroma and fragrance of the Pilgrim prayers 








(and others when organized) shall be assigned to one or 
more schools or individuals in the United States, whose | 
contributions shall be used for these schools, and volun- 
tary reports be made from the French schools to the 
donors. At this time, about thirty American schools 
have each contributed $25, or more, towards the support 
of aschool in France. But little has been done until a 
report could be made to this convention, except that the 
work has the sanction of the American McA]! Mission 
Association. 


THE WORLD’S SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION IN 1893. 


At the London Convention, action was taken looking 
to a world’s Sunday-school convention, to be held in the 
United States at a time and place to be designated. A 


freighted the Bothnia, and was carried back to the shores 
of old England. But for what great purpose are the Sun- 
day-school workers of the great English-speaking nations 
thus united, if not to extend Sunday-school work in all 
| parts of the world? Is it nothing to us that less than 
one-tenth of all the children of the world have been 
reached? Are there no voices crying from the ends of 
the earth for the privileges our children enjoy, or Have 
our “ears become dull of hearing,” and have we “closed 
our eyes,” lest we should hear with our ears, and see 
with our eyes, and they should be converted, and He 
should heal them ? 

We cannot, if we would, shake off the responsibility 
resting upon us to push forward the Sunday-school work 





committee consisting of five members chosen from 
Europe, three from the United States, and one from | 
Canada, are to be elected as a World’s Sunday-school 
Committee, and as representing the World’s Convention. 
Your Committee recommend the appointment of the 
four members from America to serve on this commiitee 
until their succéssors shall be chosen. We also recom- | 
mend the adoption by this convention of a resolution | 
providing for the holding of a second World’s Sunday- 





ability, and the opportunity, todothisgreatthing. Shall 


-* 


school Convention, which convention shall be held in the 


throughout the world. “The church in all its member- 
ship must be aroused to an enthusiasm for humanity, not 
a zeal for a single class, but for man as man.” Sunday- 
school workers must reach after the children, not of 
Illinois or America, but of the whole world. Say not 
that our arm is too short, for we have His arm, and that 
is long enough. Say not that our voice cannot be heard, 
for we have his word, and, “when we speak from His 
nfouth, then will he speak by our mouths. Through 
(Continued on page 426.) 
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LESSON HELPS. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1890.] 


1. July 6.—TLawfal Work on the Sabbath... .............000-+ereeeeL ake 13 : 10-17 
2 July 14.—The Great Supper Lake 14: 15-4 
2. July 20.—Taking up the Cross............. wvtdtie Luke 14 : 25-35 














4. July 27,—Lost and Found, Luke 15 : 1-10 
6, August 3.—The Prodigal Son corsneveeeee Le U5 : 11-24 
6. August 10,—The Rich Man and LAzarus..,.......0...000--ree Sake 16 + 131 


J. AUGUSt 17.—The Ten Leper s.....ccccsercorcrcercerersecereens cesreeenene Luke 17 : 11-19 











&. August 24.—Prevalling Prayer. huntinipedipicoclescomnite Latke 18 : 1-14 
'». August 31,—Entering the Kingdoma....., Luke 18 : 15-80 
19, September 7.—Jesus and Zaccheeus the Publican.............. Luke 19 ; 1-10 
iL. feptember 14 — Parable of the P aidshdee Luke 19 : 11-27 
12, September 21,—Jesus Entering Jerusalem............-.0000 Luke 19 : 37-48 


13, September 28.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, Dan. 6: 1-4; or, Mis- 
sionary Lesson, Luke 21: 1-4. 





LESSON Ill., SUNDAY, JULY 20, 1890. 
Tittz: TAKING UP THE CROSS. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Luke 14 : 25-35. Memory verses: 27-30.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

2 ¥ And therewent great mul-| 25 Now there went with him 
titudes with him: and he turned, great multitudes: and he 
and said unto them, | 26 turned, and said unto them, If 
26 If any man come to me, and any man cometh unto.me, and 
hate not bis father, and mother, hateth not his own father, and 
and wife, and children, and breth- mother, and wife, and chil- 
fen, and sisters, yea, and his own dren, arid brethren, and sisters, 
life also, he cannot bemy disciple. yea, and his own life also, he 

27 And whosoever doth not bear |.27 cannot be my disciple. Who- 
' his cross, and come after me, can- soever doth not bear his own 

not be my disciple. ‘ gross, and come after me, can- 

98 For which of you, intending | 28 not be my disciple. For which 
to build a tower, sitteth not down of you, desiring to build # 
first, and counteth the cost, tower, doth not first sit down 
whether he have sufficient to fin- and count the cost, whether he 
ish it? have wherewith to complete it? 

29 Lest haply, after he hath laid’|'29 Lest haply, when he hath laid 

the foundation, and is not able to afoundation, and isnot able to 
finish it, all that behold # begin finish, all that behold begin to 
to mock him, | 80 mock him, saying, This man 
90 Saying, This man began to began to build, and was not 
build, and was not able to finish. | 31 abletofinish. Or what king, as 
$1 Or what king, going tomake he goeth to encounter another 
war against another king, sitteth king in war, will not sit down 
not down first, and consulteth first and take counsel whether 
whether he be able with ten thou- he is able with ten thousand to 
sand to meet him that cometh meet him that cometh against 
against him with twenty thon- him with twepty thousand? 
sand? 82 Or else,while the other is yet a 
$2 Or else, while the otherisyet| great way off, he sendeth an 

@ great way off, he sendeth an | ambassage, and asketh condi- 

ambassage, and desireth condi-'| 33 tions of peace. So thergfore 

tions of peace. i whosoever he be of you that 
98 Bo likewise, whosoever he be| renounceth not all that he 
of you that forsaketh not all that; hath, he cannot be my disciple. 
he hath, he cannot be my disciple. | 34 Salt therefore is good: but if 
84 ¢ Salt is good: but if the salt even the salt have lost its sa- 
have lost his savour, wherewith | vour, wherewith shall it be sea- 
shall it be seasoned? soned? It is fit neither for the 
95 It is neither fit for theland,| iand'nor for the dunghill: men 
for yet for the dunghill; but men | cast it out.. He that hath ears 
@Castitout. He that hath ears to | te hear, let him hear. 
hear, let him hear. 








| 36 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 
Gotpen Text FoR THE QUARTER: He is able to save to 
the wttermost.—Heb. 7 : 25. 
Lesson ToPIc: Expounding the Terms of Discipleship. 
1, Terms of Discipleship, vs. 26-27. 


il, Follow the Lord; . 
Wee RR; coe ad ta, anit te (27). 


i the Koes nated er him (1 18°: 21). 
3 age come after me, him .. . follow me (Matt. 
‘The sheep follow him 


John 10 : 4). 
These are they which hich follow t 1a eda dite 14: 4), 


1, ae went with an ree, anes. "4 0 The ery 8 
ractive power; (2) e multitude’s responsive spirit, 

», Jessa center of attraction; (2) Mankind a circle of dependence. 
2. “If any man cometh unto me, and hateth not, . eannot 
be wy isciple.”” (1) The sacred hate; (2) The sure success.— 
(1) The e Comer 8 qualiation uw? The comer’s crown, 

ey Phong aged gore not sip is own cross, and come after me, 

2. bear 


fener wih ne The way to discipleship: (1) Cross- 
Il. COST OF DISCIPLESHIP, 


ay 
|. Counted by the Wise: 

Which . . . doth not first sit down and count the cost ?. (28.) 
If it seem evil... toserve the Lord, choose you thisday (Josh. 24 : 15). 
What profit should we ners, 8 if we ae pe oy, wate him? (Job 21 : 15.) 
Prepare thy work; . thine house (Prov. 24 : 27). 
What things were gain Ge =, “ons have I counted loss (Phil. 3 : My, 


ll. Disregarded by the Foolish: 
This man began to build, and oo not able to finish (30). 
My people doth not consider (Isa. 1 
at poopie have changed their glory for that which doth not profit 
er. 


They made fe tight of it (Matt. 22 : 5). 
When I have a convenient season, I will call thee (Acts 24 : 25), 


Ii. Defined by the Lord: 


Whosoever ... renounceth not ali,... 
(33). 


He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it (Matt, 10 : 39). 
No man... looking back, is fit for the kingdom (Luke 9 : 62). 
Sell all that thou hast : and come, follow me (Luke 18 : 
For whom I suffered the ices of all things (Phil, 3 ; 8). 


1. “ Which of you. . . doth not first... . count the cost?” (1) Great 


undertakings ; (2) Commendable foresight; (3) Careful con- 
sideration. 
(1) 


2. “This man began to build, and was not able to finish.” 


cannot be my disciple 


Effort without preperation | 2) P 8 without completion. 
8. “ Whosoever... renounceth not al that > hath, he cannot be 
= disciple.” (1) Discipleship pm e; (2) Renunelation 


IfI. SAVOR OF DISCIPLESHIP. 


|. Disciples as Salt: 
Salt therefore is good (84). 

Ye are the salt of the earth (Matt. 5 : 12), 

Salt is good :... Have sait in yourselves (Mark 9 : 50). 

Lot your speect . seasoned with salt (Col, 4: 6). 

God’... maketh manifest through us the savour of his deteinengs 
(2 Cor. 2:14). 

Il. Hopeless Without Savor: 

34 even the salt have lost its savour, wherewith . 
(34.) 


Wherewith shall it be salted (Matt. 5 : 12). 

Wherewith shall re season it? (Mark 9 : 50. } 

If any man’s work shall G torvea, he shall suffer loss (1 Sor, 8 8: i> 
It is impossible to renew them again unto repentance (Heb. 6 


lil. Useless Without Savor: 
Men cast it out (35). 
ry is thenceforth good for nothing (Matt. 5 : 13). 
val. pa me ze can do nothing (John 15 : 5). 
ot pa he corrupting the the word of God (2 Cor. 2: 17). 
Holding aform of f godliness, ut having denied the power (2 Tim. 
1. “Salt therefore is good.” (1) Salt as a condiment in domestic 
use ; (2) Salt as a symbol of Christian living. 
2. “If even the salt have lost its savour, a shall it be sea- 
soned?’’ (1) A vital loss; (2) A ho 
8. “He that hath ears to hear, let him ery (1) Capacity to hear; 
(2) Obligation to hear, 
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LESSON BIBLE READING. 
BEARING THE CROSS, 


Demanded (Matt, 10 : 38; Luke 14 : 27). 

Its accompaniments (Matt. 16 : 24; Mark 8:84; 10:21; Luke 9 : 28). 
Illustrated by Simon (Matt, 27 : 32; Mark 15 :21; Luke 23 : 26). 
Illustrated by the Lord (John 19 : 17). 

Preliminary to crucifixion (Phil. 2:8; Heb.12:2). «» 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—It is generally agreed that none 
are recorded. The interval between this lesson and the last 
must have been brief. The different views of the entire pas- 
sage have already been given. 

Piace.—Still in Perea, probably on the way to the Jordan. 





2. Cost of Discipleship, vs. 28-33. 


Lusson OUTLINE: { 
3. Savor of Discipleship, vs. 34, 35. 


GoLpEN TExt: Whosoever doth not bear his cross, and come | 


after me, cannot be my disciple.—Luke 14 : 27 


Datty Home REApD«NGs: 


M.—Luke 14 : 25-35. The terms of discipleship. 
T.—2 Tim, 3: 1-12. Perils at hand. 
W.—John 16: 1-16. Perils at hand. 
T.—John 15 : 15-27. Hated of the world. 

* F.—Matt. 10: 16-39. Braving opposition. 
$.—Exod. 32 ; 7-29, Extirpating evil. 
$.—Deut. 18: 1-18. ‘Thorough work for God. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. TERMS OF DISCIPLESHIP. 
1, Hate the Earthly : 
If any ... hateth not .. 
cannot be (26). 
that love the Lord, hate evil (Psa. 97 : 10). 


ye 
Bore T hate them, O Lord, that hate thee? (Psa. 139 : 21.) 
fear of the Lord is to hate evil (Prov. 8 : 13 \ 
ather is not in him 


. father, ... wife,... life,...he 


any man love the world, the love of the 
a John 2 : 15). 


i. Bear the Cross: 


Whogoever doth not bear his own cross, . . . cannot be (27). 


him deny himself, and take up ae cross (Mate, 16 ; 24). 
they compelled to go, 
Mest. 21 @: ‘tak his dail 
im... take up cross daily (Luke 9 : 23). 
went out, bearing the cross fo for bimacif (Jobe 19 : 17). 


.| hateth not his own father, and mother, and wife, and children, 


. that he might bear his cross | 


Trwz.—According to Robinson, in March, 783 A.U.C.; 
that is, A.D. 30. According to Andrews, the time was a few 
months before this,—in December, 782; that is, A.D. 29. 

Prersons.—Our Lord, followed by great multitudes. 

Ixcipents.—The multitudes follow our Lord; he turns 
and tells them that his followers must bear the cross, warns 
them about counting the cost, and introduces two illustrations, 
—from building a tower, and from waging war. The figure 
of salt losing its savor is again introduced. 

There is no parallel passage, though similar sayings occur 
elsewhere in the Gospel narratives. There is no objection to 
supposing they were repeated on this occasion. 








CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 25-27.—Now there went with him great multitudes: and 
he turned and said wnto them, If any man cometh unto me, and 


and breihren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be 
my discipie. Whosoever doth not bear his own cross, and come 
after me, cannot be my disciple: Jesus now moves forward on 
his journey toward Jerusalem, and is attended by a great 
crowd of the people who are impressed by his words and his 
| works. This crowd was made up in part at least, as we may 
believe, of persons who were going from various places to 








saw their state of mind, and he felt that they needed to ‘be 
admonished, at the outset, of the extent of the claims of ‘his 
service and of the depth of meaning which was involved in 
an entrance into the kingdom. He pressed the truth upon 
their minds, accordingly, as he did when he spoke to the 
multitudes near the Sea of Tiberias (John 6). He knew 
what was in man, and would not trust himself to many who 
followed him as he was preaching, to many even who insome 
sense “believed on his name, beholding his signs whigh he 
did” (John 2 ; 23-25). 

The words which Jesus here addresses to the multitude are 
found substantially in the tenth chapter of Matthew (v. 37), 
where he is giving his charge to the apostles when he sends 
them forth on their missionary journey through the cities 
and villages, The passage in Matthew shows the meaning 
of this passage. The “ hating” of the father, mother, ete., 
isthe “not loving them more than Jesus,”—the subordinating 
of all other love to the love of him. 

The commentary of Matthew 10 : 37 and of verse 27 in this 
chapter seems decisive that no positive or active hatred is 
intended here. The teaching is that the man must bear his 
cross, whatever it may be, and must set aside and overcome 
everything that would be inconsistent with discipleship. The 
hating of those to whom one is bound in family ties is likey 
that of one’s own life. 

Verses 28-30.—For which of you, desiring to build a tower, 
doth not first sit down and count the cost, whether he have where- 
with to complete it? Lest haply, when he hath laid a foundation, 
and is not able to finish, all that behold begin to mock him, saying, 
This man began to build, and was not able to finish: The word 
“for,” at the beginning of these verses, introduces then: as 
containing a reason or justification of the demand made upon 
the one who would become a follower of Christ. The justify- 
ing reason is drawn here, as in so many other instances in 
the discourses of Jesus, from ordinary human life.— Which of 
you: You must act in this matter of entering upon disciple- 
ship as you do in entering any of the great undertakings in 
which you engage. No one ventures to build a tower with- 
out counting the cost. The building of the life must be with 
the same thoughtfulness. 

Sit down and count the cost: The word rendered “sit down” 
is a participle in the original, and marks the thoughtfulness 
and deliberateness of the consideration.— Wherewith to com- 
plete it: The carrying of the work through to its completion 
is the essential thing to success. The work, if half finished, 
is a failure, and men laugh at the folly of the man who under. 
takes it with no thonght reaching out beyond the beginning: 
There is a certain element of scorn and derision in the expres- 
sion “this man,” as it is here used. 

Verses 31, 32.—Or what king, as he goeth to encounter another 
king in war, will not sit down first and take cownsel whether he is 
able with ten thousand to meet him that cometh against him with 
twenty thousand? Or else, while the other is yet a great way off, 
he sendeth an ambassage, and asketh conditions of peace: The 
second illustration, though of a different character, is in the 
same line with the first. Godet regards the first case as 
intended to be an emblem of the Christian life on its positive 
side,—the building up; and this second one as an emblem of 
the negative side,—the warfare against evil. It is doabtfal, 
however, whether this view can be sustained. The words 
“sit down” are repeated here, as indjcating the same delib- 
erate consideration. He carefully takes counsel with his 
officers and advisers as to the possibilities of the case. 

With ten thousand; The difficulty of the case, and the 
apparent inadequacy of the means at command, are looked 
at, with all thoughtfulness, before the venture of battle is 
risked. Verse 32 represents the course which one who is 
wise will certainly take, provided he finds that he has-not 
the ability spoken of in the preceding verse. The question 
has been raised, and opposite positions have been taken in 
connection with it, as to whether the “other king,” in this 
illustration, represents the prince of this world or God. We 
may venture to hold that the expression is not intended to 
represent either the one‘ or the other, but that the point of 
the thought is in the matter of careful consideration of the 
demands and difficulties of the case before attempting to go 
forward. 

The attempt to throw a definite spiritual meaning or ref- 
erence into every word of such illustrative passages, has led 
to many baseless, and sometimes harmful, interpretations. 
Jesus made use of illustrative cases, as/we may believe, just 
as ordinary writers and speakers do,—sometimes filling out 
the illustrative case with applications even to the limits of 
every word and phrase, but oftentimes, on the other hand, 
desiring to center everything on one central thought. 

Verse 33.—So therefore whosoever he be of you that renounceth 
not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple: We find here 
again the explanation of the meaning of the verb “ hatethi” 
in verse 26.. The man who becomes the disciple of Christ 
must so far and so fully subordinate all other loves, even the 
love of his own life, to the love of Christ, that he must be 
ready to renounce all, if need be, for his sake. The word 
“renounce” is the same in the original as that which is found 
in Luke 9: 61, and which is there translated “bid farewell 





Jerusalem, as Jesus himself was, for the passover feast. Jesus 


to.” It is rendered in the Authorized Version here by “ for- 
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saketh.” The disciple must be ready to forsake and bid fare- 
well to friends and possessions, and life itself, if the service 
of the Master requires it. In this sense, he is to hate his own 
life,. This verse opens with the words “so therefore.” 

The words which follow are thus presented as a conclusion 
from the argument. Verses 28-32 are introduced by “for,” 
asa reason or proof of what precedes, and are now, by this 
expres-ion (“so therefore”), made the foundation of an in- 
ference and application. This twofold connection is suf- 
ficiently natural and easy, because verse 33 is substantially 
equivalent to verses 26 and 27. The disciple must, on 
thoughtful consideration, be ready for all demands, as the 
builder of the tower and the king proposing to engage in 
battle must be. 

Verses 34, 35.—Salt therefore is good: but if even the salt 
have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be seasoned? It is fit 
neither for the land nor for the dunghill: men cast it out. He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear: The word “therefore” is 
not found in the text of the Authorized Version, but it is 
inserted by the best authorities. The presence of the word 
shows this verse to be an inference or conclusion from the 
whole preceding development of thought. It follows, from 
all that has been said, that salt—which here represents the 
true Christian life and discipleship—is good, but only on con- 
dition that it keeps its genuine character and force always. 
If, howéver, the case proves to be even what is contrary to 
such discipleship, if the very life of the life, the very saltness 
of the salt, is lost, there can be no longer any value or any 
reality init. The salt which thus loses its savor cannot be 
seasoned, and it becomes useless. “It is fit neither for the 
land, to manure it, nor for the dunghill, to be mixed with it.” 

This expression with respect to the savorless salt is found 
in two other places in the Gospels; namely, in Matthew 
5:13 and Mark 9:50. In Matthew it occurs in the record 
of the Sermon on the Mount, and follows directly after the 
Beatitudes. “You are the salt of the earth,” says Jesus, 
“you who have been characterized in the words of blessing; 
but if you lose the saltness, you become worthless and noth- 


ing.’ The expression, “salt is good,” naturally enough, does 
not occur in Matthew. It is not suggested by the context, or 
needed. 


In Mark, on the other hand, it appears, as it does in Luke. 
The connection is quite different in Mark, but the phrase is 
appropriate. Mark makes the passage follow words which 
Jesus had spoken on the subject of the sacrifice of anything 
(the hand, or foot, or eye) which might lead one to fall into 
sin. These words are closed with the expression, “ For every 
one shall be salted with fire.” The salting process is through 
purifying fire. The salt represents the life-principle of the 
Christian life. It is good, but the Christian must have it, as 
true salt, in himself. 


e 
Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


Having ended his visit to the house of the chief Pharisee, 
our Lord set forth on a further advance in his journey towards 
Jerusalem. His apostles and “great multitudes” of people, 
in part, we may cuppose, pilgrims going up to the passover, 
went with him, so that even as he walked along there were 
constant opportunities of “preaching the kingdom.” He 
had been sorely tried in his last host’s company by the stolid 
rejection of his message and the impenetrable armor of self- 
righteousness and mere formalism which turned aside all the 
loving influences and all the divine evidences which should 
have led to a fervent acceptance of his “glad tidings.” 

It was clear that the leaders of the nation were against 
him, and that the great feast to which he invited his people 
and mankind at large would have for guests, in the passing 
generation at least, mainly those on whom the religious world 
of the day looked with contempt and loathing,—the counter- 
parts,-in their esteem, of the despised poor, and maimed, and 


halt, and blind,—the houseless wanderers of the highways | 


and hedges. He had told them so in the parable just deliv- 
ered, rousing their hostility to him the more by its plain 
intimation that they who regarded themselves as, of right, 
destined to places of honor at the feast in the kingdom of 
God, would be shut out, while the classes of the community 


down to his great banquet with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
Knowing what was before himself from the malignity of his 








He alone must be the object of their supreme love. Father, 
mother, wife, children, brethren, and sisters would turn 
against them, and strive to lead them back from him, 

Their own love of life also would plead for their forsaking 
him; for to follow him would bring with it the loss of every- 
thing, and even, in many cases, of life itself. At an earlier 
time he had said, “ He that loveth father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me; and he that loveth son or 
daughter more than me is not worthy of me” (Matt. 10: 37); 
but now, under the shadow of the cross, he went back to the 
lesson of their ancient Scriptures, which taught them that if 
any relative or friend, however dear, should try to lead them 
from Jehovah to other gods, they were to treat them as their 
worst enemies, and kill them (Deut. 13: 6-10); and while 
very far from telling them to use any violence if relatives 
and friend«, as close and dear, should seek to win them back 
from following himself, he told them they were to hate them, 
as their worst enemies, and the enemies of God and his 
Messiah. “ You cannot stand true to me, as my disciple, in 
the temptations and trials before you,” said he, in effect,— 
“trials about to break over myself in persecution to the death, 
unless, like soldiers set to guard a post, you treat as enemies 
every one, whether father, mother, wife, children, brother, 
or sister, who may urge you to betray your Lord. Ay, even 
your natural love of life is to be counted an enemy, if it 
tempt you to play false to your discipleship, All I have to 
hold out to you is that, if you wish to be my disciples, you 
will be like those who, having been condemned to the cross, 
have to bear on their own shoulders, to the place of death, 
the cross on which they are to be nailed. I bear mine, even 
now ; have borne it from the first, and shall presently, with- 
out a figure, bear it at Jerusalem, and be crucified on it. This 
is all that earth has to give. you, if you be faithful; but the 
reward lies beyond.” 

“For which of you,” he went on, “desiring to build a 
tower, does not first sit dowh and count the cost, to see if he 
have money enough to complete it? Lest by any chance, 
after Me has laid a foundation and is not able to finish the 
tower, all who see his failure begin to mock him, Or, what 
king thinking to encounter another king in war, will not sit 
down first and consider thoughtfully whether he is able, with 
ten thousand men, to meet an army of twice the size, and 
will he not, if he see he cannot do this, send off, while his 
foe is still at a distance, an embassy, asking conditions of 
peace? In the Same way he who wishes to be my disciple 
must, first of all, sit down and reckon the cost, which is that 
he give up all that he has, for my sake. 

“Tt is indeed a glorious thing to be my disciple, and thus 
maintain and spread among men, and in your own soul, the 
priceless blessing of true spiritual life, as salt preserves from 
corruption that to which it is added in ordinary life. But if 
such a disciple, by entanglement with earthly interests, loses 
this spiritual, salt-like, antiseptic power, his special charac- 
teristic, how can he hope to regain it? Such a disciple is 
then utterly useless, and will be shut out, at the judgment, 
from the kingdom of the Messiah! Yet, a disciple who has 
lost his spiritual earnestness is like what has been salt, but is 
so no longer: the worthless earth alone remaining, from 
which the salt has been washed. out by the rains,—earth good 
for nothing, as I have said, either forthe land, as manure, or 
to enrich the dunghill. It is, in fact, utterly useless. He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THOROUGH-GOING DISCIPLES. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The parable of the great feast. showed how earthly things 
hinder accepting heavenly good. The solemn teaching of 
this lesson follows up the parable with the requirement of 
complete surrender of these as the indispensable condition 
of discipleship. The connection in place or time is uncer- 
tain, but that in subject is plain. Crowds followed Christ, 
perhaps on their way to the feast at Jerusalem. But he will 
have no’recruits enlisted on false pretences, and rather dis- 
courages than stimulates inconsiderate adhesion. 

The clear presentation of difficulties stifles no genuine 
earnestness, but .ather fans the flame. To repel is often the 


surest way to attract. These light-minded crowds, following 
whom they held cursed by God, and incapable of entering | | him with curiosity, and some of them possibly thinking that 
into eternal life, would be welcomed by God, and would sit | | he was going to Jerusalem to claim a kingdom, have to be 


| 


tanght what following means. It is no holiday stroll, nor 
triumphal march, in which they are joining, but a procession 


opponents, and that all who followed him would be exposed | toacross, So, if they are not ready for that, they had better 
| not come after him, and, at any rate, must come with their 
his warnings against insincerity in the profession of disciple- | eyes open, if at all. 

ship rose ever higher the nearer he approached his end. He I. Our Lord days Down the Law of Discipleship.—The 


to the same ordeal of persecution and possible martyrdom, 


would not have them commit themselves without having “coming unto me’ 


in verse 26 is the outward attaching 


thoroughly counted the cost; and that they might realize | one’s self to —, with the view of being a disciple, and to all 
this clearly, his demands from intending followers became | such “comers” he unfolds the stringent terms on which 
ever more imperative and far-reaching. Not a few who felt | alone they can be traly his scholars. There is a twofold | 


well disposed were yet wanting in resolute decision and inde- | requirement, the solemnity of the statement of which is | 





feast, and even the “wife”,was rather a possession than an 
object of love. Here the searching beam goes deeper into 
the heart. Jesus claims the subordination, and, if necessary, 
the sacrifice, of all other love to the supreme love to himself, 
as the prime indispensable condition of all discipleship. 

We need not wonder at that strong word “hate,” at which 
only. prosaic, matter-of-fact interpreters will stumble. The 
“hate” which embraces all whom nature and God bid us 
love, and our own lives also, cannot be the earthly, passionate 
loathing, attended by desire to harm, which goes by that 
name, but detachment of heart consequent on supreme attach- 
ment of heart to Jesus,—the purifying of earthly love by 
loving only in him, rigid subordination of the closest ties, 
and the readiness to sacrifice the tenderest of these when they 
come in the way of our higher love to Christ. Any great 
overmastering love seems to “kill the flock of all affections 
else.” How much more will true love to Jesusdo this! The 
surface springs dry up when a deeper shaft taps the under- 
lying sources. . 

Mark the tremendous claim which Christ here makes, in 
assuming his right to the throne in all our hearts, What 
gives him the right, and how can he satisfy the love which 
he demands? Surely he who thus speaks must be conscious 
of divinity, else his claim is blasphemous, Surely he not 
only is, but does, what deserves and draws, and will bless 
with full fruition the fullest love of every heart. Did he 
ever make a plainer assertion of his divine nature, and of the 
infinite worth of his sacrifice, than in thisdemand? Mark 
the stringent condition of discipleship. Unless we love him 
so much that we love none beside, but all in him, and are 
ready to surrender the dearest, and life itself, if these block 
our road to him, we may “come after him” outwardly, by 
profession and the like, but we cannot be his disciples, The 
hollow unreality of a dreadful proportion of the Christianity 
of this day should shrivel up to nothing before the consuming 
fire of such a demand, as imperative to-day as ever. 

The second requirement applies to conduct. The first 
‘calls for the surrender of the dearest; the second, for the 
acceptance of the most painful. The cross had only been 
known to the Jews since the Roman conquest, and was asso- 
ciated in their minds, not only with the idea of pain, but of 
humiliation. There is here a veiled reference to Christ’s 
own cross, as if he had said, “I, on this journey in which you 
are following me so eagerly and blindly, am going to my 
cross. If you could see, it is already lying on my shoulder, 
If you follow me, you too will have to carry a cross,” 

Note the two halves of conduct which together make up. 
real discipleship,—taking up each the cross which is “his 
own,” and, second, imitating Christ. Every true Christian 
has his own special burden of humiliation, difficulty, self- 
denial, to carry. Mine is not the same as my fellows, but all 
of us are cross-bearers. Some of us try to get off, as the Cru- 
saders did, by having a bit of red rag cut cross-shape and 
sewed on our sleeves, That is the fashionable sort of dis- 
cipleship; but it is not real. The cross is heavy, and hard 
to carry; but, unless we do garry it, we are. not his, And 
all the procession of cross-bearers go after the Lord, That 
implies the imitation of Jesus as the very badge of disciple- 
ship, and it contains a blessed lightening of the severity of 
the previous requirement; for, if we follow after him, our 
crosses grow light, remembering his, and with him for leader 
and companion. 

II.. Two Illustrative Similes, which may almost be Culled Para- 
bles, Enforce the Law. 

1, The Rash Builder.—This simile sets forth discipleship 
in its aspect of building up the noble and conspicuous strué 
ture of a Christ-like character. That is the life-long work of 
a true disciple. Slowly, course by course, the stones have to 
be laid, each by a distinct effort, and all according to the 
plan of the great Architect, and on the foundation other than 
which no man can lay. That great ideal must be clear before 
the true disciple. Life is not for enjoyment, nor for worldly 
ends, but for building up Christ-like character, and all out- 
ward things are but scaffolding to further the building. 

The second point is the need of expenditure to secure this 
end. Building costs money, as many a man who takes to it 
rashly finds out. And the most costly of all building is the 
building of ourselves. That takes and tasks all the resources 
of a life-time. It is only accomplished on evndition of spend-— 
ing all our living; or, in other words, we are not disciples 
unless we surrender self and all we have. The world and the 
church are full of born ruins, if we may so call these melan- 
choly, abortive lives, which begin so boldly and come to a 
dead stop so soon, like the unfinished temples and palaces in 
a deserted city. 

From these thoughts follows plainly the other, that there 
must be deliberate, open-eyed recognition of what being a 
Christian involves, at the beginning, if there is not to be 
failure long before the end, Deliberate calculation is vividly 





| 


painted in the “sitting down” of the builder to count the 
cost. Christ asks for such deliberate choice, made in, full 
view of the sacrifices required. But what if the result of the 


pendent strength of mind. If they joined him, it would only increased by that repeated “he cannot be my disciple.” The | calculation be, as it certainly will be, to convince that we 


be to fall away before the trials in store for them. Nothing 
less than absolute self-surrender would keep them faithful. 








first requirement refers to the heart; the second, to the life. 


In the precedihg parable, possessions kept back from the | discipleship? No. For they, who know that they can do 


have not the power to build this tower? Are we to give up 




























































































































































































nothing of themselves, are they who will most huwbly look 
for and most certainly receive the grace that will keep them 


- gtedfast and growing; and they who fail are precisely those | . 


who begin with swaggering self-sufficiency. 

The bystanders mock, as they have a right to do. Thor- 
ough-going Christians may be disliked, but they are respected ; 
half-and-half ones get and merit the curled lips and sarcasms 
of the world. Earnestness awes and sometimes excites hos- 
tility, but inconsistency only amuses. Who can help laugh- 
ing at the runner, who starts off at top-speed, as if he was 
going to come in an easy first, and stops dead after a hundred 
yards? How many Christians there are of that sort! 

2, The Rash Soldier,—The second simile presents the Chris- 
tian life as warfare. There is not only need for continuous 
effort a8 in building, but for continual struggle, with an enemy 
stronger than ourselves. It is perhaps pressing the simile 
too far to lay any stress on the representation of the warrior 
asaking; but it may at least be noted as a hint of the royal 
dignity of,the true Christian, which is yet a contested dignity 
which has to fight for existence. The king with twenty 
thousand represents the terrible array of foes, probably with 
@ hint of their personal head which the true disciple has to 
meet; and our Lord here warns men not to begin the con- 
flict, unless they are prepared to fight it out to the death. 

Does he then advise a man who feels himself too weak to 
conquer evil to give up the struggle, and to become its 
tributary slave? That would be a counsel of despair. But 
the words following the similes show that no such meaning 
is to be attached to this one, If we find that we have\not 
enough force to meet the enemy, the recognition of our weak- 
Bees, and the abandonment of all trust in self, will bring an 
ally into the field whose reinforcements will make us more 
than conquerors. To forsake all that we have is to forsake 
it as the ground of confidence, as well as to withdraw love 
from it, and to give up the selfish use of it. Whosoever thus 
forsakes all that he has, thereby has all that he needs for the 
battle. If we put on the harness boasting, we shall put it off 
defeated, If we go into the fight feeling our own weakness, 
and trusting wholly in Jesus to teach our handa to war and 
to cover our heads in the day of battle, we shall come out 
victorious, and receive the conqueror’s wreath. 

Ill. The Final Warning.—The previous short parables have 
dwelt on the necessity for entire self-surrender in order t our 
realizing the ideal of the Christian life in our own characters, 
Here we have that necessity urged, in order to the discharge 
of the Christian's office to society. The true disciple who 
has forsaken all, and taken up his cross and gone after Christ, 
ig the salt. The action of such souls on the community is to 
arrest corruption, and by diffusing a penetrating and eome- 
times biting, but always purifying, influence to sweeten and 
hallow what is on the road to putridity. The office of salt 
ig lees conspicuous than that of light, with which our Lord 
elsewhere couples it,but not less valuable. It is more the 
emblem of the effect of personal holiness, To be salt should 
be the ambition and the aim of every Christian; but nothing 
short of thorough-going self-surrendering discipleship will 
make us so. 

Even that will not necessarily continue, without our watch- 
ful renewal, day by day, of the self-surrender ; for the saltest 
salt may lose its savor. It seems doubtful whether it does so 
in nature, but it certainly may do so in the spiritual life. 
How does such loss come about? By letting the world creep 
back to its old place in our hearts, by letting farm and mer- 
chandise and wife and child come between ud and Christ; 
most of all, by letting that old “life” of self which is so hard 
to kill, and from which these other things and persons derive 
all their power to hurt, reassert itself. It is a slow and often 
unconscious process, The salt keeps shape, color, bulk; only 
the invisible savor is gone, but everything worth keeping 
goes with it. 

If so, how can the loss be repaired? There is nothing in 
the world that can re-salt it. Of course, our Lord does not 
here close the door to the possibility of going again to him, 
and getting from him a fresh gift, even of the grace which 
we have so carelessly spilt; but what he means is that since 
disciples are to give, and not get, savor, there are none to give 
it them if they lose it. He is always there to give, but that 
is not the point in hand. 

Christians who are not acting as salt are doing no good at 
all, Saltless salt is utterly useless, and by no means ornamen- 
tal. The only thing to do with it isto cart it away. It may 
do to lay on a path, but that is all itis good for. Stern words 
from gentle lips! But they are true, and need to be laid to 
heart by the professing Christians of this as of every time. 
The church is clogged and weighed down with a mass of 
inert matter, from which all pungent power to purify and 
quicken others has evaporated. The savor of the real salt is 
diluted by this heap of dead stuff. How much stronger it 

would be if that were gone! The only true salt of the world 
is the true disciple. The true disciple is he who hates his 
own life and counts it and all else but dross that he may win 
Christ. We all need the warning, and therefore out Lord 
summons us all, since we all have ears, to hear these solemn 
truths, and to realize that the conditions of discipleship are 





light-minded crowd, and told them thet they must take up 
their cross and come after him. 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
.BY BISHOP H, W. WARRES, D.D., LL.D, 
LOVE WORTH LIVING AND DYING FOR. 

There are no other such forceful expressions in language 
as those which fell from the lips of Christ. Heaven and 
earth are less valuable than any jot or tittle of his speech. 
The reason is, he has the largest thoughts, the greatest 
power of expression: a word abides a world; he has the truest 
estimate of values: love outweighs life; the clearest distinc- 
tions: he dieg when the turp of a word might save him. 
Hence the mind's best gymnastics is Christ's word. -As 
Wyclif said, 

“The Lord hath yet more light and truth 
To break forth from his word.” 

What is love to Christ worth? That depends on what it 
will do,—what will measure it, A patriot might so love his 
country as to hate a brother who was traitor in the hour of 
its peril, A lover might 80 love his heart’s idol as to hate 
anybody who sought to degrade her. A Christian might so 
love Christ, who died for desire of him, as to hate everybody, 
even his own life, children, or wife, who was against him, 

But love has its positive side. It makes it a joy to bear 
crosses. A parent is glad to be of use to a babe, even by 
sacrifice of rest, A loving husband finds Christ’s joy in ser- 
vice by adopting Christ’s rule, “I do always the things that 
please her.” It is the golden rule of married life. It covers 
all points, and glorifies all sacrifice, 

The symbol of most painful death, joyfully accepted, shows 
the possible intensity of love to Christ. This is a love that 
requires every symbol to express it, y 

I just saw two towers in Bologna, begun by rival families 
to outstrip each other. The “Torre Garisenda” went up 
without due care and cost of foundation, It had to be cut 
down to 138 feet, because it came to lean eight feet from the 
perpendicular. It is a monument of folly, The “Torre 
Asineli” goes up to 272 feet,—a monument of wisdom in 
counting the cost in the beginning. 

If you count the cost first, and surrender all at once, you 
get the magnificent tower finished (v, 28), victory worthy of 
a kingdom (v. 31), and your part of the world’s salvation by 
personal worth (vy. 34). 


On the Blue Danube, near Belgrade. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H, OLAY TRUMBULL 


Now there went with him great multitudes (v.25). Going with 
the crowd in the direction in which Jesus leads, may mean a 
great deal, or it may mean very little. It is all right on the 
face of it; but its rightness may be only on the face of it. 
There are popular movenients in behalf of virtue, and of 
reform, and of important phases of truth. These movements 
are to be commended, and to be joined in, and to be rejoiced 
over; but they are not to be mistaken for the millennium. 
Those who have a part in them to-day may be cold-hearted 
to-morrow toward Him whom now they follow ; or they may 
even be in hostility to him. It is one thing to follow Christ 
when the multitude follows him. It is quite another thing 
to follow Christ at all times, whether the multitude follows 
or opposes him. 

He turned, and said, . .. If any man-cometh unto me, and hateth 
not his own father, and mother, and wife, and children, and breth- 
ren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple 
(vs, 25, 26). In order to realize the truth of so startling a 
statement as this, we need to know what it means. And, to 
begin with, we may be very sure that it does not mean what 
it might seem, to oug Western ears, to say explicitly. All of 
us know that our Lord does not ask his disciples to have a 
hateful spirit toward their relatives. But an Oriental—and 
Jesus Christ spoke to Orientals in Oriental speech—uses the 
word “hate” as an equivalent of “not preferring.” In any 
choice between two masters, or two spheres of service, an 
Oriental would say that he loves the one and hates the other; 
which is only another way of saying that, when the test comes, 
he prefers the one, and does not preferthe other. Taken just 
as it stands, therefore, our Lord’s injunction declares that no 
man who would be his disciple must prefer, in any testing 
time, any human relationship to that tie which binds him to 
the Saviour of the world, The reasonableness of this claim 
is illustrated in war time, when the country practically says 
to every able-bodied citizen: “If any man would be my 
soldier, he must not prefer [he must turn away from, or 
‘hate,’ an Oriental would phrase it] his own father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or brothers, or sisters, ay, or his 
own life also, when the choice has to be made by him.” In 
its literalness, as an Oriental phrasing of the truth, this 
injunction of our Lord is every way reasonable, and it is 
binding on every disciple of Jesus to-day, 





the same for us, as they were when he faced round to the 


Whosoever doth not bear his own cross, and cme after me, can- 
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not be my disciple (v. 27). Here again is a phrase that had 
@ very different meaning in the East in the days of Jesus, 
from that which it has with usin thesedays, It meant more 

then than we would now understand by it, We speak of 

taking up our cross, and of bearing our cross, when we deny 

ourselves in little matters or in larger; but He who bore his 

own cross in those days had bid “ good-by ” to this life, and 

was going to the place of execution. Jesus says that he who 

would be his disciple must be so at every cost, counting not. 

his life dear in his service, And, after all, he who is not 

ready to die for the right, if the occasion ealls for it, is 

not worth much in living for the right. 

Which of you, desiring to build... doth not first sit down and 
count the cost, whether he have wherewith to complete it? (v. 28.) 
There are times when it ig not necessary to look at the cost 
or the consequences of a call to action; and, again, there are 
times when it is necessary, An impuise to do a noble ora 
heroic deed in behalf of a loved one, or of a great cause, can 
safely be followed without stopping to think aboutit. But 
a question of one’s life work, or of character-building, needs 
to be faced squarely, and to be deliberated over in advance. 
He who would be a soldier of his country ought to under- 
stand beforehand what a soldier's service involves. So, also, 
if a man is to be a doctor, or a minister, or a lawyer, he would 
do well to consider fairly what his profession must cost him, 
as essential to a fair measure of success in it. Peculiarly, 
therefore, is it important that he who would be a soldier of 
Christ, and who would enter upon the Christian profession 
for a lifetime, should decide in advance whether he is willing. 
to make the sacrifices and pay the cost that his decision 
involves, 

Salt... is good: but if even the salt have lost its savour, where- 
with shall it be seasoned? Ii is fit neither for the land nor for the. 
dunghill: men cast it out (vs. 34, 35). A chief value of salt is 
as a means of preserving or seasoning other things. In and 
of iteelf it has little practical value. So it is with a man’s. 
personal character. Its chief gain in the community is in its 
influence upon others, and in behalf of any cause for which 
it is exerted. But let that character lose its savor, and with 
what can it be seasoned again? or what is it worth in the 
world? A man ‘who has lost his character may weigh as 
much and know as much, may be as wise and as zealous, may 
have as much property and as prominent a station as before; 
but his influence for good is gone forever. Men cast him out . 
as worthless. Character is everything toaman. That gone, 
and there is no place for him in the universe. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Make the situation clear to your scholars, At one time, 
the Master was followed by great multitudes of people. They 
came after him in the vague hope of some earthly gain. Prob- 
ably they thought that he was to be the Saviour of Israel, and 
that he was to establish a kingdom, and that al! those who 
had followed him would in some way be rewarded. Their 
motives were earthly and base, and the Master was not at all 
pleased with this kind of followers. He wanted them to 
understand that to be one of his followers involved cost, and 
that his was no mere pleasant service that would bring them 
earthly gain, This led him to speak the words that are found 
in the lesson for to-day. No doubt they were strong words, 
especially those found in verse 26, By this he did not mean 
that a man must hate his relatives, but that, as between them 
and Christ, if a choice must be made, it must be made against 
them and in favor of the Saviour. Then he illustrated his 
meaning further, by the case of a man building a tower, and, 
again, by that of a man going to war, So all those who 
carelessly followed him, without at all considering the con- 
sequences, would find out, when perhaps it was too late, that 
they had made a great mistake, Having thus brought out 
the lesson facta, let the teacher go on to apply the underlying 
truths of the lesson. 

“No cross, no crown,” is the teaching of the Master in this 
lesson. It is a Jeason that in matters of religion men need 
much to learn, for they are most apt to think that the very 
contrary is true. Yet in temporal things men know well 
enough that they cannot have the crown of success without 
the cross of effort. Go down town any day in the week, and 
see how willingly men bear the cross of work in order 
that they may win the crown of rich They will work 
early and late, and hard, to succeed, There is many a man 
who has sacrificed his health, not to win his daily bread, for 
that was secure, but to win more than he needed, so as to be 
counted a rich man among other rich men. Success was what 
he wanted; and when he found that the price was even his 
health, he paid it, rather than not win the prize that was 
so dear to his soul, Men have gone crazy in their efforts to 
win riches, and that, too, after their physicians have given 
them ample warning what the result would ba 

See, too, in scholarly matters, how well men have realized 
the same truth, The student burns the midnight oil for 
many weary years, in order that he may learn those things 





for which his mind hungers, I have lately read the story of 
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4 man who spent years of his life afmong the cannibals of 
Australia, in order that he might be able to procure some 
rare specimens of animal life for the museums of Sweden. 
That was a big price to pay,—was it not? Yet he paid it 
gladly; and, as he tells the story of his sufferings, men 
applaud him. 

See, again, how willing men are to suffer pain and disease 
in the pursnit of adventure. They will travel to the wilds 
of Africa for the mere pleasure of hunting large game. They 
cross mountains and deserts for the sake of that which they 
seek, and are willing to pay big bills of suffering, if only 
their desire is attained. The story of suffering and mad 
endeavor that could be told of men who have been bent 
on conquest, or on discovery, or on money-making, or on 
scientific research, or on mere adventure, would be endless. 
They all counted the cost before they started, and they will- 
ingly paid the bills; and the world applauds them, and gives 
them a large place in its thoughts, 

Now, see how different it is in religious things. Thousands 
want to go to heaven who are not willing to make the neces- 
sary sacrifice to get there, There are some things that men 
cannot have, and have heaven at the same time, They can- 
not have the pleasures of sin, and yet expect to reach heaven 
after this life is over. Yet there are men who, realizing this, 
prefer their sins and the pleasure that comes from them to 
the certainty of getting to heaven when they die. They will 
not take up the cross of self-denial, and in this way they will 
miss the crown of well-doing. ' Then there are the others, of 
whom the Master speaks in this lesson, who thoughtlessly 
think that it would be a good thing to be a Christian, and 
who never stop to ask whether following Jesus does not 
imply deeds of self-sacrifice. So they start in, and for a while 
seem to run well. But by and by they find that the running 
of the Christian race is no holiday work, and then they get 
discouraged and stop running. They find that it costs too 
much, and that ridicule or persecution is involved; so they 
throw it all overboard, and say that they will have nothing 
more to do with it all. These are those who have not 
counted the cost before they started. 

Now, let the teacher go on and ask what are some of the 
crosses that have to be borne by modern disciples. In the 
first place, we must stop any known sin. The drunkard must 
stop his drink, the profane man must cease swearing, and the 
angry man must learn to control his temper. He who has 
been used to telling lies must learn to be truthful, and he who 
has been dishonest must deal honestly with his fellow-men. 
So, all along the line of human conduct, that which the word 
of God condemns must be abandoned, and that which the 
word of God commends must be practiced. If we are to be 
the servants of Christ, then we must do what he wants us to 
do, and not what we want to do ourselves, The reasqn for 
this is that we are not ours, but his. As fast as the Spirit 
reveals to us new lines of duty, we must enter them, This 

will be hard work; but Jesus never said that the road to 
heaven was an easy one, It ~oes against the grain to do as 
Jesus wants us to, but with qd .ine help it is possible. Yet 
we can truly say that the efforts that we have to make are 
not as great as those that we have seen that men are willing 
to make for earthly gain. If any scholar will try as hard to 
be a follower of Jesus as Stanley tried to rescue Emin, he 
will be one of the most glorious Christians that the world 
eversaw, See, then, is it not his own fault if he loses heaven, 
when he is not willing to make the same sacrifices that men 
are making on every hand for things that are of far less value? 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Great Multitudes.—At whose table did Jesus talk of the 
great Supper? No doubt he was invited to many houses as he 
went, day after day, with his disciples, journeying; for people 
everywhere were eager to hear his words. He knew the wants 
of the people,—what they needed to know, what sorrows and 
sicknesses were to be relieved. Is it any wonder that great 
multitudes were with him as he went? One day he talked 
to the multitude about following him. When he called 
James and John, and other disciples, to leave their fishing- 
boats and nets, what two words did he say to them? Did 
they follow him? 

Come After Me,—In this talk, Jesus said some things which 
at first seem very strange toa child, Jesus said if any man 
came to him, and did not hate his father or mother, wife and 
children, brothers and sisters, even his own life, he could not 
be his disciple. That will be made plain if we see that the 
word “hate” does not mean exactly what we understand by 
it nowadays. Jesus himself never hated anything but sin; 
he taught us, by example and word, that we should love even 
our enemies, How should we love our neighbor? The dis- 
ciples left their all and followed, but they did not hate their 
parents; for the mother of James and John once came with 
them to ask something of Jesus for them. Peter had his 
house and family; and Jesus himself loved his on mother, 
and provided for her. The more a child loves Jesus, the 





then, did Jesus mean? At another time he said, “He that 
loveth father or mother more than me.” That is what Jesus 
meant. He gave us hearts to love, but to love him first and 
best and most; and if any pérson or thing we love would 
keep us from him, or make us loye him less, then we must 
put it away as we would some hated thing, 

Bear the Oross.—In that same talk Jesus said, “He that 
taketh not his cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of 
me.” In that time people were punished by being put to 
death on the cross, The prisoner was made to carry his own 
cross to the place, outside the city gate, where he was to die; 
to bear his cross was the sign of his'shame, Jesus took his 
own cross. He came from heaven's glory, took upon himself 
want and poverty and shame, while he knew the end would 
be the thorns, the cross, death, He took it all upon himself, 
and now he bids his disciples bear the cross. Anything which 
is hard to do or suffer is called cross-bearing. Do you sup- 
pose he wants little children to bear the cross? He wants 
then to have a willing spirit to bear or try to do for his sake 
whatever seems duty. 

There was a little afflicted boy, who for more than a 
year was not able to sit up, not even to lift his head. On 
Sunday mornings his father used to wheel him, in his 
carriage-bed, into the primary-class room. There he lay, 
by the side of the teacher, listening to every word, some- 
times answering, or saying a verse, looking so pale and 
patient, smiling so sweetly when the children came, after 
school, and Jaid flowers on his pillow, pictures and little 
treasures in his hands, that the teacher used to say, “I am 
the scholar; Jesus is helping my little cross-bearer (0 teach 
better lessons than I can.” Can you think what the lessons 
were? Little Faith was a bright, merry child, but she had 
seven years of suffering from spine disease. She was a happy 
Christian, and young and old loved to visit her; for she was 
cheerful and uncomplaining, with a loving, happy word for 
each one. When she was ten years old, Jesus called her 
home; and it was truly said that her little life had done 
more blessed work than most people who live five or six 
times as long. . 

There are many kinds of crosses-that little children some- 
times can quietly take up for Jesus’ sake, The other day 
several little friends were talking about Ruth, who had 
given up a merry picnic because some one was sick at home. 
“Too bad. We miss her more than we should any one else, 
What is it always makes her so willing to give up?” “I 
know,” said Minnie. “TI asked her once, and she did not say 
much. But she seht me to her bureau drawer once, to get 
something. There was a pretty hand-painted ribbon pinned on 
a cushion, and it said, ‘My birthday verse for this year: Even 
Christ pleased not himself’ I’ve been watching since, and I 
see why Ruth is better than the rest of us, though she never acts 
as if she thought so.” Do you see how achild may be helped 
and blessed in bearing a crossforhim? He knows the weight 
of even the smallest cross,—a little feeling of shame when a 
boy or girl laughs at you for doing or saying a right thing, 
sometimes for wearing a poorer dress or coat or shoes than 
others wear. Sometimes it takes a brave cross-bearer to wear 
a patched or faded garment, even when a dear father or 
mother worked hard to get it for you. 

Count the Cost.—Jesus gave practical advice. He teaches 
all Christians, big or little, to use common sense. “ Svppose,” 
he said, “a man was going to build a tower, would he not sit 
down and count how much it would cost, and if he had 
enough money to finish it?” What would you say of a man 
who could only build a foundation, and no more? Would 
not every passer-by laugh at the one who began and could not 
finish? “What king,” said Jesus, “ going to make war against 
another, would not see how, with ten thousand soldiers, he 
could meet an enemy with twice as many. If he were 
wise, would he not try to make peace?” Jesus thus taught 
that, to be a disciple, one must count the cost of serving him, 
to be his in times of trial or pain, when it costs a struggle to 
serve him, to give up some pleasure or selfish plan because 
you are his disciple. 

The Salt of the Earth.—Did you ever hear grown people, 
talking of somebody, say, “She is the salt of the earth”? 
Perhaps it was some old-fashioned cousin or aunt, whom you 
never fancied much, and you did not understand the saying, 
It is even more old-fashioned than the days of Christ to call 
good people salt, and he told his disciples they must be the 
salt of the earth, Salt is cleansing, purifying, good to pre- 
serve from spofling ordecay, Jesus thus taught that his dis- 
ciples should be pure in heart, like salt with its true flavor, 
to keep others from evil, to help save the world from the 
offects of sin, and make it clean, sweet, and pure. Bat if the 
salt flavor is gone out of the salt, it is only fit to make roads, 
to be trampled upon; for nothing could grow on any ground 
where it was thrown. Now do you know why you have 


to be a real Christian, to count the cost of keeping on the 
Christian course, to strive to have the heart true and Christ- 
like, pure and clean. What did Jesus so often say about 
“ears to hear”? “Do you know now the meaning of the talk 
which seemed strange at first ? 





better he will love all who are near to him in life. What, 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS, 
BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.8., 
Canon oF DURHAM, 


STorEHousE AND Forrress.—The poor peasant or fel- 
lah, who lives from year to year, or rather from month 
to month, conceals his scanty store, which is to supply him 
till the next harvest, in a silo, or underground pit, carefully 
covered over, either in his little plot, or in the yard of his 
house, and drives his goats every night into his court-yard ; 
but when a man becomes richer, in a land where wealth con- 
sists in flocks‘and herds, and in stores heaped up, rather than 
in money, this wealth in kind cannot be so easily concealed, 
and his first aim is to secure his possessions against the 
surprise of marauding parties. With this object he pre- 
pares to build a storehouse, or defensible tower, such as we 
see still among the Druses of the Hauran, where he can bestow 
all his fruits and his goods. As the robber parties are gen- 
erally only a troop of light-armed horsemen, a simple square 
building of stone, loopholed in the upper story, is sufficient 
for security, these towers not being intended to resist regular 
military operations. Such « tower still exists at Carmel in 
Judah, the home of Nabal, and is attributed to Abigail’s 
churlish husband by the country folk around, though in 
reality of no earlier date than the time of the Crusades, 
having probably taken the place of an earlier and ruder 
building. The need for these towers, and the way in which 
stores were kept by the poorer class, is illustrated in Jeremiah 
41 : 8, where ten men plead for their lives: “Slay us not: for 
we have treasures in the field, of wheat, and of barley, and of 
oil, and of honey;” that is, hidden stores, buried under- 
ground, which they could reveal to their captor, if their lives 
were spared, 

“Tr rue Sart Have Lost us Savovr.’—The illustra- 
tion is taken from a phenomenon familiar to many of our 
Lord’s hearers. We do not, in countries where the salt is not 
found on the surface of the ground, find salt losing its taste, 
But in Palestine, in the neighborhood of the Dead Sea, are 
large superficial deposits of salt, and, as at Jebel Usdum, a 
vast salt mountain, seven miles long and three or four hun- 
dred feet high. The salt mountain and other deposits are 
covered with a coating of soft gypsum, sometimes several feet 
thick, which must be removed before the salt is reached, 
This covering is created by the combined action of sun and 
rain, which, in course of ages, slowly evaporates the moisture, 
and precipitates the saline particles, leaving a crust of earthy, 
crumbling matter, which has the appearance of salt, but is 
utterly useless. Salt, as is well known, is a valuable fertilizer 
when used in small quantitiés, especially for the date palm. 
But this earthy gypsum supports no vegetable life of any 
kind, and is, perhaps, the only material on which nothing 
will grow. Even the sulphur deposits have plants peculiar 
to themselves; but these, however long exposed, unless mixed 
with some other substance, remain absolytely bare. The 
marl-beds on the west side of.the Dead Sea and the lower 
Jordan, which give an air of such utter desolation to the 
region, are formed entirely of this depasit of salt, which has 
lost its savor, and is, moreover, absolutely destructive of all life. 


The Oollege, Durham, England. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Must Jesus bear the cross alone?” 

“‘ Broad is the road that leads to death.” 
“ And must I part with all I have?” 

“ Am I a soldier of the cross?” 

‘* Jesus, I my cross have taken,” 
“Take up thy cross, the Saviour said. 

“ Nearer, my God, to thee,” 








LESSON SUMMARY. 


Counting the cost of Christian discipleship, is the duty en- 
joined in this lesson. It costs a good deal to be a follower of 
Jesus; and this fact might as well be faced at the outset. 
The privilege of being in the service of the world’s Saviour 
is worth all it coste—~and more; and this is quite as likely to 
be understood by one who looks at the matter squarely in 
advance. ' 

At the opening of the civil war, there were urgent calls on 
men to enlist in the service of their country; and different 
officers adopted different ways of urging enlistments, In 
the same community there were two officers engaged in this 
work, One of them had with him, at the meetings he ad- 
dressed, a fiddler and a banjo-player, and he had them play 
lively <unes, and sing merrily, at the close of a brief speech 
made by him. He said that these men were to be in his 
company, and that those who went with him would have a real 





heard some-good people called salt? To take up the cross is | 


good time, with music and dancing, The other man was all 
on fire with love for his country. He said that he thought 
the country's cause was worth dying for, and he wanted men 
| who thought as he did to go with him to the war. He told 
them plainly that they were wanted for hard service, and 
that they must give up everything in order to be good sol- 
| diers. Who can doubt that the men who enlisted with this 
| idea in their minds, were ten times the soldiers that they 
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would have been if they had enlisted in order to have a 
good time in their camp life? 

Christian discipleship is a life of self-abnegation, of toil, of | 
trial, of unwearying service, and of tireless fidelity. But there | 
is no other life that is worth living. It is well to count the 
cost of such living, and to meet that cost. 


ADDED POINTS. 


The words of Jesus are adapted to his hearers. He knows 
the thoughts of our hearts, and he speaks words that come 
home to us accordingly. 

He who loves Christ supremely is worth more, as a son, as a 
brother, as a husband, as a father, or asa friend, than he other- 
wise could be; but if the test comes, he must tarn away from 
those who are dearest to him in order to be true to Christ. 

Being ready to die for Christ where we are, is not enough. 
We must be ready to follow Christ as he leads, to die or to 
live elsewhere—as he shall direct. 

If we have certain possessions, it is our duty to consider in 
advance what shall be done with them. Working according 
to a system is as truly our duty as is working at all. 

It is right for us to have in mind what others will think 
of our course, The influence of our example is an impor- 
tant factor in many a question of duty. 

There are times when it is our duty to go ahead, whether 
we succeed or fail. But we want to be sure in advance that 
this is a time for that sort of action. 

The effect of salt is shown in its holding other matter from 
devay. If our characters are like salt, the good effect of them 
will be seen on those who are nearest us. 








SIXTH INTERNATIONAL S&S. 8. CONVENTION. 


. (Continued from page 421.) 

our voice of weakness will sound his voice of power.” 
America and England owe it to God, and to the world, 
and to themselves, to establish Sunday-schools in all 
lands, and to send our best workers to help them, 


THE SPECIAL INVITATION COMMITTEE, 


It is proposed that, previous to the World’s Conven- 
tion of 1893, a series of meetings be held in England 
and on the Continent, to arouse enthusiasm and secure 
a large attendance, at the convention, of the leaders of 
Sunday-school work. But your Committee suggest that 
a delegation of qualified and representative workers 
visit the principal cities and missionary stations in Asia, 
holding meetings and conferences with missionaries, 
. native helpers, and Sunday-school workers in China, 
India, Japan, and Australia, to return in time to report 
to the World’s Convention, and to secure the attendance 
of such representatives as can attend the convention of 
1893; the expenses of this trip to be secured by per- 
sonal contributions. 

We have reached the close of our centennial celebra- 
tions, and are nearing the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. “Thoughtful men are convinced that the closing 
years of the nineteenth century constitute a mpmentous 
crisis in the history of the nation” and of the world. 


dignity and authority is conferted upon us! What high 
privilege is ours! What confidence it gives to the 
teacher and missionary to know. that he has said, 
“Though heaven and earth’ pass away, my word shall 
never pass away.” It is written, “He that hath my 
word, let him speak my word plainly,” and “ Plainness 
is the: beauty of teaching. What good doth a golden 
key that opens not.” Let us teach plainly. “Teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” “His word the substance of our teaching, his 
Spirit our helper, and himself our guide.” If our Lord 
tarry, ten years remain for work, ere the sun of this cen- 
tury sinks below the horizon. What possibilities are en- 
JSolded in these ten years! Wonders have not ceased. 
Protestant churches are being erected in Jerusalem. 
Converted Mohammedans are preaching the gospel in 
India. 200 churches and 270 schools are reported on the 
west coast of Africa. The McAll Mission has 134 gta- 
tions in Paris and France; and in nine German uni- 
versities a movement has started for mission work among 
the Jews, and 130 students have enrolled their names 
among those who are to be trained for this purpose. Ten 
years of Sunday-school work! Will the men of sixty 
who have ten years to live give these years to Christ and 
his service? Will the men of forty, in the greatness of 
their strength, give these years and their strength to 
him? Will the young men, stepping forward to begin 
their Christian life, push the work, in his name? No 
matter for past failures. 
“Men may rise, on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves, to higher things.” 

All things are possible with God, and all things are 
possible to the believer. This is a day of decision. 
“The Holy Spirit gives. awfulness to these services. We 
are in his tremendous presence, under his omniscient eye, 
in the grasp of his infinite power, in the gracious sphere 
of his healing love.” Let us here decide, if the Lord 
tarries and we live, the coming year shall witness that 
our gathering in this convention was of him, and for 
him. And if, during this year, Jesus shall come, blessed 
will that servant be who is found waiting and watching 
and working for his Lord. 

Brethren, “let us rise and go to our work, to-morrow 
we shall rise and go to our reward.” 





CONVENTION RECORD. 
BY A STAFF CORRESPONDENT. 


The Sixth Triennial International Sunday-school Con- 
vention for the United States and its territories and the 
British provinces, assembled in Mechanical Hall, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, June 24,1890. Be- 
tween four and five hundred delegates presented their 
credentials on or before the first day ; and the number 
rapidly swelled, the enrolment on the last day nearly 
reaching éight hundred. 

A preliminary session was held in the hall on Monday 
evening, presided over by William Reynolds, of Illinois, 
president of the convention of 1887. This session was 





A great preacher recently took for his themé “‘ The Frag- 
ments of the Century,” and but little more than one 
devade remains. For many years, men of different 


views have united in their estimate of the awful impor- | 


tance of these few years. If we are permitted to watch 
the hour-glass of the century till the few sands drop into 


the lower bulb, we shall witness great things. The cen- | 


tury that has produced so many wonders under the daily 
increasing pressure put upon these last years, must have 
more, and perhaps greater, wonders in reserve. The 
great preacher said, in substance, “ There are Christians 
enough, there is time enough, there is money enough, to 
carry the gospel to every person on earth before the cen- 
tury closes.” He might have added, It is possible, but 
it will not and cannot be done unless a great change occurs. 
Are we gajning? ‘“ Arechurch-members more faithful? 
Is the family altar more prayerfully maintained? Does 
the number faithfully attending the church services in- 
crease? Is there less infidelity, or Sabbath-breaking, or 
dishonesty, or intemperance?” Thank God, there is a 
bright side to this dark picture. In many places there 
is an increasing feeling of personal responsibility, and 
this is true of many Sunday-school workers. We have 
the best part of the field to cultivate, we have the most 
impressible and hopeful class to teach, we have the 
most fruitful and precious seed to sow, and we have an 
ever-living and ever-loving Saviour to offer, and the 
ever-present and all-powerful Holy Spirit to guide and 
bless us. 

In this day of skepticism and workdliness, God has 
given us his infallible and eternal word to teach. What 


mainly devotional in character. After singing, and 
prayer by the Rev. Dr. James Morrow, of Pennsylvania, 
addresses were made by the Rev. Drs. M. B. De Witt of 
| Tennessee, and John Potts of Toronto, Canada; Judge 
| Estes of Georgia, and Chairman B. F. Jacobs of the 
| International Executive Committee. The speakers em- 
phasized the importance of the convention, the gain that 
| might be expected to flow from it, and the necessity of 
| spiritual preparation on the part of its members. 


TUESDAY MORNING, 


It was ten o’clock on Tuesday morning when President 
| Reynolds called the convention to order. After the 
| opening devotional exercises, three members were chosen 
| from each state delegation,—one to serve on the Nomi- 
| nating Committee, one on the Committee on Credentials, 

and one to present the report of work for his state. 

President Reynolds then addressed the convention. 
| He told how he had been asked by the International 
| Executive Committee to take charge of a series of con- 
ventions, and how, with many prayers. he had devoted his 
| lifeto this work. He then gave an encouraging report of 
| the work in the numerous states, territories, and provinces 
| visited. He dwelt on the immense importance of Sun- 
| day-school work in America at this time, and on the 
| incentives to greater effort. The state organization of 
| the country is now nearly complete, and in a few weeks 
| will be wholly so. What is now needed, is to vivify 
| these organizations. We have now about half of all the 
| children in Sunday-school; we want to reach the rest. 
| We want in every state a state organizer, with state 


what we need is men.* Three things we must do,—bring’ 
the children to a knowledge of Christ, bring them up in 
Christ, and send them out to work for Christ. 

The states, territories, and provinces were called on 
for brief reports of the work within their bounds severally, 
A series of interesting reports and eloquent speeches was 
made in answer to this call. Numerous speakers testi- 
fied to the great help they had received in the visits of 
President Reynolds. Many lapsed organizations had’ 
been revived and set at work. Many of the states and 
provinces have paid workers in the field. Much remains 
to be done in extending organization, but the outlook, as 
reported, is hopeful. The hearing of reports was con- 
tinued through nearly the whole of the afternoon session, 
and several were received as late as Thursday morning. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


After the singing of hymns from a series of selections 
printed for the convention’s use, and prayer by the 
veteran Sunday-school worker, Dr. B. W. Chidlaw of 
Ohio, and others, the state, territorial, and provincial 
reports were resumed, with many encouraging state- 
ments of work. 

The Nominating Committee reported the following 
list of officers, who were unanimously elected : 

For president, Major J. G. Harris of Alabama. 

For recording secretary, the Rev. 8S. W. Clark of 
New Jersey. 

For corresponding secretary, Mr. Alfred Day of: 
Toronto, 

For treasurer, Mr. L. H. Biglow of New York. 

President Harris was escorted to the chair, the au- 
dience rising. After a prayer for aid, the new presi- 
dent expressed his gratification at seeing brethren of 
different states and denominations sitting together in: 
unity, and asked for suggestions to himself and a patient 
hearing for all the speakers. 

On motion of Mr. H. W. Lambirth of Pennsylvania, 
seconded by Dr. Potts of Canada, a committee was 
appointed to prepare suitable resolutions concerning the’ 
work of the retiiing president, Mr. William Reynolds. 

The session was closed with the doxology, followed by- 
the benediction by Dr. Chidlaw. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


The devotional service was led by the Rev. Chauncey 
N. Pond of Ohio, and was participated in by many. 

The convention listened to a few earnest words by the 
Rev. Mr. Horton of India. As he ended, Governor: 
Beaver entered, and was greeted with loud applause. 
After a word of introduction by the chairman, the Goy- 
ernor delivered a ringing address of welcome. He said 
that he spoke to the convention not so much to tell them 
that they were welcome to Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh,. 
—they could see that,—but to show why they were wel- 
come. The International Convention’s lesson work en- 
titles them to the gratitude of any Christian community. 
They represent a great constituency. They represent 
great interests. Speaking for this Commonwealth, he 
welcomed them because the work in which they are 
engaged makes men better citizens. He believed that 
the Word of God enforces good citizenship; and, so be- 
lieving, would be false to his public trust if he were not 
at some pains to come and welcome the men who are 
teaching this book. These placards (bearing the names 
of states) reminded him of other conventions (laughter). 
But he regarded this one as of far greater importance, 
for the life that now is, than any partisan convention. 

The Rev. Dr. H. K. Porter, of Pittsburgh, welcomed 
the convention in the name of the city. He reviewed the 
salient features of that busy city.and its moral influence; 
yet with all these the community should be recalled to 
the need of education and of tlie Word of God. He 
believed the convention would do this, therefore it was 
welcome, 

The Rev. Dr. R. L. Burns, of Nova Scotia, in the 
course of a speech full of pleasant personal remi- 
niscencés, said he was profoundly impressed with the 
address of that grand Governor, and waé glad his name is 
Beaver, for the beaver is a symbol of Canada (laughter 
and applause). He felt that we need the singular indus- 
trial and constructive habits of that animal in our 
Sunday-school work. The speaker referred to the Sun- 
day-school work, in which President Harrison and Queen 
Victoria had both been engaged, as a pledge of peace 
between their respective countries. 

Bishop Arnett of South Carolina, of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, said that there was a time 
when a governor of Pennsylvania would not have come 
all the way from Harrisburg to welcome a colored man 
from South Carolina. The mysterious race problem now 





{mormal teachers, There is plenty of money to be had; 






vexing the legislators is to be solved in the Sunday- 























school. ‘I tell my preachers that our people need three 
books: a spelling-book, a Bible, and a bank-book. The 
first unlocks the gate of knowledge; thesecond, the pearly 
gates; and the third, the gate of modern prejudice,” 

Bishop John H. Vincent responded to Pittsburgh's 
welcome, saying that it does one good, who is accus- 
tomed to strict denominational lines, to see such a rep- 
resentative gathering. We believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church, and we represent it. It is an inspiration to 
look. into the faces of Bishop Arnett and President 
Harris and Chairman Jacobs. We must more and more 
advocate the doctrine of the unity of the Sunday-school 
and the church. External unity we shun; but we must 
be one in spirit. The Bishop said that he saw in his 
dream a tower. The Presbyterians were building it, all 
schools together; and as it went up, he heard the Lord 
and his angels blessing it. In similar strain the speaker 
described other towers,—Baptist, Episcopal, Congre- 
gational, Methodist, and Roman Catholic,—-qualifying 
the last with a vigorous denunciation of modern Jesuitry. 
They used to shoot arrows from those towers, sharp and 
poisoned. The Baptists shot at the Methodists, and the 
Methodists gave it back,—and the good old anti-revision 
Presbyterians, too. Butnot so now. [Applause, and 
“Thank God!”] Then in his dream the speaker saw 
how the Lord Jesug threw arches over from tower to 
tower, and there came at length to be a glorious temple, 
with its foundation on the Rock of Ages, and its summit 
bathed in the eternal sunshine of God. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The Rev. E. P. Armstrong, of Massachusetts, led the 
devotional service, which was of the nature of an “experi- 
ence meeting.” Dr. Chidlaw opened the convention with 
prayer. 

The five-minute reports from states and provinces, 
continued from yesterday were the first order of the day, 
with South Carolina next; Bishop B. W. Arnett report- 
ing for the state association of colored schools, which 
was organized in May, 1889, in time to send delegates to 
the first World’s Convention in London; and Mr. John W. 
Robson speaking for the whites, who have organizations 
in more than half of the counties. 

In South Dakota this county work is going on ener- 
getically. 

Tennessee, long and narrow, is divided into three dis- 
tricts, with an annual convention in each. 

Just a little more than a century ago the first Sunday- 
school was formed in Virginia; now there are about 
$24,000 teachers and scholars, with one state orgaffiza- 
tion. The two races are not separated, but “ wish to be 
one in Christ, now and forever.” 

Vermont’s Sunday-school boys are now conducting the 
schools of the West, as they have been well trained to do. 

Texas was defended, as having more morality to the 
square inch than New York or Pennsylvania. Great 
changes have been going on in a dozen years. Farms 
take the places of cattle ranches, and cities spring up in 
the valleys; yet with sixty counties organized, vastly 
the larger part of the state is unevangelized. 

Conditions of work in Utah are trying, the secular 
schools being under: Mormon control, and the Sunday- 
schools having support from denominational missions ; 
but organization is going on with brighter prospects. 

West Virginia was reported to have done more in this 
line than had come to light. Like Vermont, it trains 
boys for other states to use, and so its work at home is 
crippled. 

Organized work in Wisconsin, long delayed by the 
difficulties of great distances and a mixed population, is 
now vigorous, and a paid secretary is purposing to or- 
ganize the whole sixty-six counties. 

An organization for Wyoming was formed in 1881, 
but it is still impracticable in the sparsely settled counties. 
Mr. Harry A. Burnham, the secretary, went to Wyoming 
to find health, and found pressing duties. Friends have 
provided horses, and he hopes to be able to make a good 
showing at the next convention. 

The audience of fifteen hundred or two thousand joined 
heartily in the chorus of “Throw out the life-line,” 
Professor and Mrs. Stebbins singing the duet. 

The triennial report of the Executive Committee was pre- 
sented by the chairman, Mr. B. F. Jacobs,’ who interjected 
here and there facetious or explanatory remarks, often 
with an eloquence that elicited applause, such as these: 
“ How many of you were at the Newark convention in 
18697 Isthat all?” (five or six only rising.) “I per- 
sonally thank God for George H. Stuart.” “The Execu- 
tive Committee have never disagreed; we always stopped 





1 This report is given in full on the preceding pages of this issue. 
—Tusz Eprtor. ; 


| how much more confidence is placed in the ability of 


to pray until we did agree.” “I believe that the report 
of the World’s Convention, copies of which are now in 
this house, is the best Sunday-school book in the world.” 
“T hope that you will not think that the paragraph on 
foreign work is an outside matter. God bless France! 
Think of the fifty thousand Huguenots, whose pulse 
beats in this convention to-day! Why don’t you cheer?” 
(And cheer they did.) Toward the expenses of the pro- 
posed trip of a delegation to foreign lands, preceding 
the convention of 1893, Mr. Jacobs offered a personal 
pledge of $5,000. At his suggestion, a special committee 
of nine, representing the whole convention, was ordered, 
to nominate the next Lesson Committee. As appointed 
later, it consisted of Mr. Lewis.C. Peake, Mr. Thomas P. 
Barnefield, the Rev. J. P. Barrett, Mr. B, J. Loomis, the 
Rev. William Shaw, the Rev. W. H. Black, the Rev. 
E. G. Wheeler, the Rev. John A. Bright, and Mr. 
William Reynolds. 

The report of the Executive Committee was referred 
to a special committee of five; the President appointing 
Mr. John D. Wattles, Pennsylvania; Mr. J. M. Green, 
Georgia; Mr. John R. Pepper, Tennessee; the Rev. Dr. 
John McEwen, Ontario; and Mr. D. R, Wolfe, Missouri. 

At the close of the session, the Rev. Dr. J. A. Worden 
pronounced the benediction. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 


Following the singing and prayer, Mr. E, Payson 
Porter, statistical secretary, made his report.' 

Letters and telegrams were read expressing gratifica- 
tion in the South at the choice of Major Harris of Ala- 
bama as president. 

The printed report of the treastirer, Mr. L. H. Biglow 
of New York, having been distributed, was, on motion, 
referred to a special committee of three: Mr. L. W. 
Hawley, Vermont; Mr. E, W. Hough, Michigan; and 
Mr. William Kerr, Ontario. The total income for three 
years was more than $12,000, and it was remarked by 
the assistant treasurer that there would be a small bal- 
ance in the treasury after the payment of all bills. 

By special invitation, the Rev. E. P. Armstrong de- 
scribed the School for Christian Workers in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, of which he is the superintendent. Its 
design is “ to fit men to do a layman’s work in a layman’s 
sphere.” The instruction is intended to prepare men 
for superintendents, secretaries, and pastors’ helpers, in 
three lines: First, in every phase of church work, from 
teaching up to pastoral duty in a sick-room; secondly, 
practical normal drill, such as leading teachers’-meet- 
ings; thirdly, for service in one’s own denominational 
work. There are courses of lectures, too, from Drs. Vin- 
cent, Dunning, Worden, and others. The Rev. Dr. J. A. 
Worden briefly endorsed the plans and work of this 
training-school, and reiterated the appeal to young men 
to share its training, in view of the openings for work 
and the comfortable salaries of $700 to $1,500. 

The report of the Lesson Committee was looked for 
with eagerness, and when its secretary, the Rev. Dr. 
Warren Randolph, presented it,? he was greeted by a 
rising convention, in honor of eighteen years of service. 
Later on in the report, he was especially applauded 
when he referred to “the Bible only as our text-book,” 
and to the cordial approval, by the Society of Friends, 
of the International lesson system. 

In the addresses of the afternoon, by two members of 
the Lesson Committee, the key-note was the incalcu- 
lable value of the International lesson system. The 
Rev. Dr. A. E. Dunning’s theme, “ Bible Study,” per- 
mitted him to refer to Mr. Gladstone, whose greatness is 
largely due to his adherence to the Bible, and to his 
“splendid paper on the Psalms, distributed in this build- 
ing to-day,” and to cite Stanley’s heroism, increasing as, 
in the silence of the wilderness, his mind became satu- 
rated with the Word. The Bible tells what heroes are, 
and inspires them. No battle is so hot as over the ques- 
tion whether it shall hold a place in public education. 
But no foes can keep it out of education while ten mil- 
lions study it. Could anything else arouse such interest? 
Was there ever such a movement? And what has caused 
it so much as this International lesson system? It has 
given a new dignity to every human life that it has 
helped to transform into the image of Christ. Compare 
the lessons of to-day with those of ten years ago. See 





the ideal man and the ideal socialist. He teaches that. 
we fnay not only endure, but overcome, human ills; that, 
there may be a binding up of broken hearts. That is 
the gospel of to-day, Then, be gentle with the new 
International Lesson Committee, that shall come after us, 
We have just received the first complimentary letter in 
eighteen years, but there have been many complaints, 
We have been almost asked to write a new Bible. If 
you would not “leave the little brother behind,” you 
must choose the simplest lessons. The opal glitters. 
when it is warmed in the hand. All that childhood 
needs is the open hand, and it will gleam. In one hand 
let us hold the Bible, and in one hand the hand of child- 
hood, Then shall there be immortal radiance. 

The Rev. Dr. John Potts, of Ontario, spoke of “ Canada 
and the International Lesson System.” He reported 
that he had just come from a meeting of all the Canadian 
delegates, and that they had unanimously instructed 
him to declare their entire approval of the present sys- 
tem. While it is true that there never was a day when 
the teaching preacher was so popular in the dominion as 
now, yet the fact remains that the overwhelming majority 
of our boys and girls have no intelligent idea of the 
Bible except as they have been taught by this system. 
We have reached a Bible-studying and a Bible-loving 
age; but it has been chiefly through this method of 
teaching. The wealth of Christian scholarship is now 
laid on the altar of the Sunday-school. The richest and 
ripest ever known is now given in our Sunday-school 
publications and lesson helps. (Great applause.) For 
this reason, not only, we place the highest estimate on 
this lesson system, but also for the bond of prayer which 
holds ten millions together in a common object; and, 
further, because of the influence of the system along 
interdenominational lines. We have no faith in the 
man who loves not his own home and his own chureh 
most of all. And this system demonstrates the unity of 
the church without impairing the denominational rela- 
tion. With all our variety of opinion in Canada, we are 
loyal to the system just as it is, All Sunday-school 
lovers should be review lovers, and temperance lovers, 
and missionary lovers. Canada will say, Thank God 
that we have the twelfth Sundays for reviews. 

The convention was much disappointed that the Rev. 
Dr. M. D, Hoge of Virginia could not be present to give, 
his promised address. In its place an interesting de- 
scription was given by the Rev. Dr. H. C. Woodruff, 
regarding the Foreign Sunday-school Association, a 
voluntary organization of ladies and gentlemen, whose 
purpose is to encourage Sunday-schools abroad by cor- 
respondence in every part of the world, giving informa- 
tion and help so far as the means will allow. The aim 
is rather to foster schools already existing, than to estab- 
lish new ones dependent on the Association. It has now 
more than six hundred correspondents, and by them it 
may also be able to furnish valuable information for the 
use of the International Lesson Committee. 

At this point a report was heard from a special com- 
mittee of five, who offered resolutions praising in the 
highest terms the untiring service of ex-President Wil- 
liam Reynolds. They were unanimously adopted by a 
standing vote, and a copy was ordered to be engrossed, 
and presented to him. 

Overtures on various subjects were referred to the 
Executive Committee, and the session closed with the 
benediction. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


The convention being called to order, its members arose 
and sang a hymn, with Mr. Stebbins leading, and stood 
while the Rev. Dr. De Witt of Tennessee offered prayer. 

An audience of four or five thousand greeted Bishop 
Vincent with the Chautaugia salute. His theme was, 
“ How can’ we bring the Bible nearer to the hearts of the 
people than ever before?” The Bible endures all as- 
saults. There is a Father Lambert for every Ingersoll, 
and a Dr. Wace for every Huxley. There never was a 
time when families gave so much attention to Bible study, 
nor when there was so much domestic piety. Yet we 
can bring the Bible still nearer to the hearts of the peo- 
ple by continuing theInternational lesson system, which 
is scientific in teaching history through biography, which 
is also the divine way of revelation; by so constructing 





both teachers and scholars! The next step.should be | 


to supplement these lessons with special lines of study. | 
Once we were taught to endure, now to make, conditions. 
Socialism is a reaching after human liberty; but there is 
a danger that it may miss the main point, that Christ is 


1 This report will appear in these pages at a laterdate.—TuHeE Epitor. 
® This report is given ig full on preceding pages of this issuc.—TuE 





Epitor. 





the lesson system as to present the great practical les- 
sons, and fitting them to universal needs; by making 
more of the golden texts, choosing those that shall most, 
perfectly express the central thought, and most impress 


| on thescholar the connection of the whole year’s lessons ; 


and, lastly, by selecting twelve choice passages for each 
year, one of which shall be memorized each month by 
old and young. The results shall be to ground our peo- 
ple in the faith of Christianity, with or without creeds; 
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to give a broad and splendid mental culture ; to enlarge 
the power of speech in pure, old, strong English} to 
enable our young people to reply to those who oppose 
using the Bible in public schools, “ Never mind,—we 
know the Bible; ” to lay the way for the entrance of the 
Spirit in conversion; and, lastly, to prepare consolation 


devoted to one work, the study of the Word, and its 
adaptation to the demands of the age we live in. 

The Rev. G. B. Howie, an Assyrian of Mount Lebanon, 
converted at sixteen in the Presbyterian mission at Bey- 
root, and subsequently losing his sight after entering the 
ministry, spoke at some length of mission work in Asia 
Minor. But the most impressive lesson he gave was one 
from personal experience, of the value of memorizing 
Scripture passages, to which he had been compelled in 
his blindness. It was really an addition to Bishop Vin- 
cent’s argument. 

A telegram was read from the daughter of General 
Clinton B, Fisk, sent from his sick-room, with a hearty 
blessing from him on the convention. 

The last speaker of the evening, the Rev. Dr. M. B. 
Wharton of Alabama, had been asked to speak on “ The 
South,” which he did in a long, but witty and forcible, 
address; in which he proposed a “ new solution of our 
great national problems,—turn them over to the children.” 
Organized Sunday-school work is to do away with that 
curse, sectionalism. Leave the croakers alone, and let 
the children take their places. Already much has been 
accomplished toward pacification by such men as Garfield 
and Grady; but to the children we must look for the 
solution of the race problem; we must educate it out of 
the country. We do not want the negroes to go; the 
South would seem lonesome without them. Three things 
stand in their way,—politics, whisky, and ignorance. 
Nothing can meet these evils like Sunday-school work. 
We must create a public sentiment. And so we must 
use the mighty agency of the Sunday-school among the 
heathen. This is to solve the problem of the world’s 
evangelization. 

The session closed-with the benediction. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


The session was opened with singing, led by Mr. E. O. 
Excell of Chicago, and a prayer, offered by the Rev. Dr. 
A. F, Schauffler of New York. 

Other five-minute reports were made from the states. 
Michigan is giving renewed attention in house-to-house 
visitation. Kentucky is ambitious for twice as many 
stars on the convention map. Indiana is represented in 
the White House by a Hoosier Sunday-school boy and 
Bible-class teacher; and has a phenomenal little city, 
Danville, of four thousand people, where every boy and 
girl is a Sunday-school scholar. In Utah, the Mormons 
have established Sunday-schools in self-defense, and the 
prizes for regular attendance are tickets to dances and 
theaters. A remarkable increase of Sunday-school work 
in Indian Territory is to be noted. 

The special committee on the Executive Committee’s 
report made report as follows by Mr. John D, Wattles, 
chairman : 

We most heartily commend the earnest and successful efforts 
which, since the last International Convention, have been put 
forth to promote the Sunday-school interests of America; and 
especially do we commend the wisdom exercised in securing, as 
a general worker in the field at large, so enthusiastic and efficient 
a Sunday-school Jeader as Mr. William Reynolds. 





Regarding the methods of work suggested for the future : 
1, Your Committee recommends that a conference of the work- | 
ing officers and the field workers of the state, territorial, and | 


provincial associations, be held annually, except in the year | 
that the International Convention is held, to compare methods | 


and experiences, and to plan for better work. 


tables presented at our national and international conventions 
for many years have been prepared. 

And now that there is a possibility of securing the publica- 
tion of Sunday-school statistics in the reports of the census of 
1890, your Committee recommends that, in accordance with the 
plan of Dr. H. K. Carroll of Plainfield, New Jersey, special 
agent for the religious statistics, state secretaries be requested 
to furnish to him lists of their county secretaries, and that the 
latter be requested to give their hearty co-operation to the 
special agent, who will communicate with them. 

Regarding the finances of the convention, your Committee 
recommends that the state associations be urged to make 
prompt payment of the amounts they may pledge themselves 
to pay annually ; and that the proposed effort to secure a large 
amount by personal subscriptions be tendered a substantial 
encouragement before the adjournment of this convention. 

In the matter of uniform Normal Lessons, your Committee, 
while in favor of such unity as can well be attained, does not 
think it advisable for this convention to take steps to the 
securing of a uniform series. 

Neither does your Committee think it advisable to undertake 
the publishing of a Sunday-school magazine by this conven- 
tion. 

In the appointment of the new Lesson Committee, we deem 
it wise to follow the recommendation that the number of mem- 
bers be not increased. 

Touching the matter of temperance, we heartily concur with 
the report of the Committee, and we believe the plan suggested 
in the report of the Lesson Committee, that the twelfih Sunday 
of each quarter be observed as Review Sunday, and the thir- 
teenth Sunday left open for the teaching of temperance, and 
such other Christian duties as schools may wish to especially 
emphasize, will afford great satisfaction to the workers through- 
out the land. 

Your Committee recommend the holding of a second World’s 
Sunday-school Convention, which convention shall be held in 
the United States and in conjunction with the next Interna- 
tional Convention, as proposed by the Executive Committee; 
and that a committee of four—three from the United States and 
one from Canada—be appointed to serve with the five members 
appointed in Europe as a World’s Sunday-school Committee, 
and as representing the World’s Convention. 

Your Committee expresses its doubt as to the wisdom of hold- 
ing the World’s Sunday-school Convention at the same time 
and place as the World’s Exposition, and suggests that the 
selection of a place should receive the careful consideration of 
this convention. 

The suggestion that a delegation of qualified and representa- 
tive workers visit the principal cities and missionary stations in 
Asia, holding meetings and conferences with missionaries, 
native helpers, and Sunday-school workers, in China, India, 
Japan, and Australia, to return in time to report to the World’s 
Convention, and to secure the attendance of such representatives 
as can attend the convention of 1893, and that the expenses of 
this trip be secured by personal contributions, meets with our 
approval, if the scheme shall be found practicable. 

In considering this report, the commendation of the 
Executive Committee and of Mr, Reynolds was adopted 
by the convention by a rising vote. An animated debate 
occurred over the suggestion that the leader to be chosen 
for work among the colored people should be a colored 
man. The word “colored” was finally stricken out, but 
with the tacit agreement that the Executive Committee 
will select a colored man, if the right man can be found. 
This was plainly the mind of the convention, though 
agreeing with Dr. Potts, President Harris, and other firm 
friends of the colored people, that the Committee should 
not be hampered. Anamendment was also adopted, that 
$10,000 be annually raised for expenses; and discussion 
on the report was suspended in order to receive pledges 
from states and individuals, Under the enthusiastic 
leading of Mr. Jacobs, more than $6,000 per annum for 
three years was pledged. A resolution favoring an inter- 
national Sunday-school periodical was offered as an 
amendment, but was voted down. 

The question of enlarging the next Lesson Committee 
was debated with some fervor; the Rev. Dr. J. A, Worden 


2. As to the need suggested, of a second worker in the field | 404 others arguing that there are several large denomina- 
at large, and of a general secretary, who shall give all of his | tions which should also be represented. ‘The final com- 


time to the work, under the direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee, your Committee recommends the securing of such | 
additional helpers, if the way shall be clear to do so. 

8. We heartily concur in the matter concerning the work 
among the colored people of the South, and recommend the 
appointment of a capable colored man as a promoter of Sun- 
day-school interests among that people as soon as practicable. 
We further recommend that representation by them in this 





body be left with the states so represented for arrangement. 


promise was an agreement that not more than two might 
be added to the old number of fourteen. 
Consideration of the report was stopped by the noon 
recess, 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
The Rev. Dr. Gregg led the convention in prayer. 
The Nominating Committee’s report on permanent 





City; Illinois, B. F. Jacobs, Chicago; Indian Territory, 
M. F. Williams, Muskogee; Indiana, Timothy Nichol- 
son, Richmond; Iowa, Hon. F. N. Chase, Cedar Falls; 
Kansas, Hon. T. B. Sweet, Topeka; Kentucky, Lewis 
Collins, Louisville; Louisiana, E. P. Mackie, New Or- 
leans; Maine, Rev. B. P. Snow, Willard; Maryland, 
Frank Woods, Baltimore; Massachusetts, William N. 
Hartshorn, Boston; Michigan, E. A. Hough, Jackson; 
Minnesota, J. D. Blake, Minneapolis; Mississippi, 
George B. Streater, Black Hawk; Missouri, D. R. Wolfe, 
St. Louis; Montana, Eben Sharp, Deer Lodge; Ne- 
braska, E. A. Stevens, Grand Island; Nevada, Rev. J. L. 
Woods, Carson City; New Hampshire, J. G. Lane, Man- 
chester; New Jersey, Rev. Samuel W. Clark, Paterson; 
New Mexico, Rev. J.S. McGaughey, Ratan; New York, 
W. A. Duncan, Ph.D., Syracuse; North Carolina, H. N. 
Snow, Durham; North Dakota, Rev. E. H. Stickney, 
Fargo; Ohio, H. M. Bacon, Toledo; Oregon, E. G, 
Wheeler, Portland; Pennsylvania, J. R. Caldwell, M.D., 
New Hamburg; Rhode Island, A. B. McCrillis, Provi- 
dence; South Carolina, C. H. Carlisle, Spartansburg; 
South Dakota, D. W. Diggs, Milbank ; Tennessee, John R. 
Pepper, Memphis; Texas, Rev. George O. Bachman, 
Fort North; Utah Territory, C. H. Parsons, Salt Lake 
City; Vermont, Rev. James H. Babbitt, West Brattle- 
boro’; Virginia, J. E. Bushnell, Roanoke; Washington, 
Hon. Dexter Horton, Seattle; West Virginia, B. F. 
Martin, Crafton; Wisconsin, I. J. Gray, Beloit; Wyo- 
ming, J. F. Jenkins, Cheyenne; Ontario, L. C. Peake, 
Toronto; Quebec, Seth P. Leet, Montreal; New Bruns- 
wick, 8. J. Parsons, Benton; Nova Scotia, Charles H, 
Longard, Halifax ; Prince Edward’s Island, Daniel Stew- 
art, Summerside; Manitoba, Rev. Hugh Pedley, Winni- 
peg; British Columbia, Rev. M. L. Rugg, Victoria; New- 
foundland, George H. Archibald, St. Johns. 

On motion, Mr. B. F. Jacobs was unanimously chosen 
chairman of this Executive Committee. 

The Nominating Committee proposed that the next 
International Lesson Committee, to serve from 1893 to 
1900, shall be the same as at present, and that the vacancy 
caused by the death of the Rev. Dr. Isaac Errett be filled 
by the Rev. Dr. B. B. Tyler of New York, without in- 
creasing the number of the committee. 

The Rev. Dr. R. W. Miller, of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
held that the Reformed Church of the United States de« 
serves representation on that committee, as its roll num- 
bers three hundred thousand, and in the whole world ten 
millions, He moved to recommit the report, with instruc- 
tions to the Nominating Committee to increase the names 
of the Lesson Committee to fifteen by adding the name 
of the Rev. Dr. John 8: Stahr, President of Franklin and 
Marshall College, at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, This was 
vigorously opposed with the argument that it would open 
the door to outside pressure, which might result in ad- 
mitting too many men for practical work. But Mr. 
Miller’s proposal at length prevailed, and the amended 
report was adopted. 

The new Lesson Committee consists of the following 
persons: The Rev. Dr. John H. Vincent, Plainfield, New 
Jersey (chairman); the Rev. Dr. John Hall, New York 
City; the Hon. 8. H. Blake, Q.C., Toronto, Ontario; 
Mr. B, F. Jacobs, Chicago, Illinois; the Rev. Dr. Moses D. 
Hoge, Richmond, Virginia; the Rev. Dr. W. G. E. Cun- 
nyngham, Nashville, Tennessee; the Rev. Dr. John A. 
Broadus, Louisville, Kentucky; the Rev. Dr. Warren 
Randolph, Newport, Rhode Island (secretary); the 
Rev. Dr. H. Louis Baugher, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania; 
the Rev. Dr. John Potts, Toronto, Ontario; the Rev. Dr. 
A. E. Dunning, Boston, Massachusetts ; Professor J. I. D, 
Hinds, Ph.D., Lebanon, Tennessee; the Rev. Dr. D. 
Berger, Dayton, Ohio ;'the Rev. Dr. B. B. Tyler, New 
York City ; and the Rev. Dr. John 8. Stahr, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

St. Louis was chosen as the place of the triennial con- 
vention of 1893; although hearty invitations had been 
received from Canada, from Denver, from Minneapolis, 
from Los Angeles, and from San Franciseo. The date 
was left to the Executive Committee. / 

The ladies who had been good-naturedly waiting to 
address the convention were introduced. The first, Mrs. 


organization was adopted, which included the choice of | W. F. Crafts of New York, spoke of “ Primary Unions,” 


4. The suggestion that at least one qualified and paid worker | the following persons as members of the Executive Com- saying that without the instinct which God has put 
As needed in every state, territory, and province, must, we | mittee: Alabama, James H. Franklin, Selma; Alaska, | into every heart this world would be as barren of good 
believe, be heeded, if we are to secure the most efficient organi- | Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D.D., Sitka; Arizona, -M. R. | deeds as Sahara is barren of vegetation. The higher 
Messenger, Phenix; Arkansas, J. M. Weaver, Van | a soul rises in the scale of Christian life, the more 


zation and co-operation, 
5. Your Committee recommends that state, province, county, 
and township Sunday-school associations be asked to do all in 


house by volunteer Christian workers. 


| 


their power to encourage personal visitation from house to | 


rado, G, H. Smith, Longmont; Connecticut, William H. 
Hall, West Hartford; Delaware, Joseph Pyle, Wilming- 


| Buren; California, E. W. Spencer, Los Angeles; Colo- | loving it becomes; and the more loving, the more helpfui. 
The perfect of “live” should be “love,” as the perfect 
|of “strive” is “strove.” Christian workers need to 


In the matter of Sunday-school statistics, this convention, it | t0; District of Columbia, John B. Wight, Washington ; | understand the relation between live and love. Such 


is believed, will gratefully acknowledge its indebtedness to Mr. 


KE. Payson Porter, under whose supervision the statistical 


Florida, Rev. William Shaw, Temple Mills; Georgia, 





Joho M. Green, Atlanta; Idaho, Wailer 8. Bruce, Boise ' ness. 


meetings as this lead in the direction of loving helpful- 
We are one, yet we are many,—just as the handis. 
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@ unit, bat it has its several fingers. The little folks in 
the kindergarten sing of the fingers : 
“ This is the mother, good and dear (thumb) ; 
This is the father with hearty cheer (fore-finger) , 
This is the brother, straight and tall (middle finger) ; 
This is the sister that plays with her doll (third finger) ; 
This is the little one, pet of all, (little finger),— - 
Behold the family, great and small (whole hand).” 


In the Sunday-school family, the thumb is the super- 
intendent, and the little one, pet of all, is the Primary 
Department. The thumb can overlay all the fingers; 
so should the superintendent control all departments, 
but he should not press down on the little one, pet 
of all, so as to destroy its exercise. It is therefore de- 
sirable that the work of primary teachers should be pre- 
sented in the presence of superintendents at conventions. 
Primary teachers everywhere should organize in order 
to be mutually helpful. Thus centers of information 
will be formed, centers of education, centers of encourage- 
ment, centers of acquaintance, centers of interest. These 
small bands should be united in the larger circle of the 
International Primary Union. 

Miss Martha Van Marter, of New York, spoke of “ The 
Child’s World, and How to Enter It.” The child’s 
world is the kingdom of heaven in its seed form, perfect 
as a seed, and as undeveloped. Thoroughly good teach- 
ing cannot be done unless the teacher gets into the 
world in which the child lives. Love is the only door 
that opens directly into the child’s world, To enter the 
child’s world, we must drop all artificial ways. To 
approach the child in the playful spirit of untruth, is to 
work with evil spirits. Teach children to put their 
thought of God into action. 

Mrs. JS. Ostrander, leader of the Brooklyn Primary 
Union, which meets Saturday afternoons for lesson study 
and normal work, spoke in the interest of primary unions 
in general; and Miss Franceg E. Willard, the well-known 
president of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
‘brought a word of greeting to this convention of Bible 
students, exalting the Bible as the teacher of faith,—for 


without faith it is impossible even to please men. Let 
us always believe more than we know. It is scien- 
_ tific; for Edison believes more than he knows. It is 


heroic; for Stanley believes more than he knows when 
he pushes through the forests. Let us blaze the paths, 
by faith, for those who follow us. 

The session closed with the benediction by the Rev. 
Dr. Potts, 


THURSDAY EVENING. ° 


The session was opened with singing, and prayer by 
the Rev. Dr, Worden, 

Dr. Potts, of Canada, announced that the Rev. Mr. 
Houston had just received news of the drowning of his 
son, and the convention was led in a prayer of sympathy 
by Dr. Dunning. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock’s theme was “ Methods of Work 
in the Primary Room.” She told her hearers that if 
they would hold children’s attention, they must know 
how to begin. Children’s minds are sheets of paper 

. written full, We must write across with blue pencil. 
To gain the child’s attention, let him see something; 
but, having seen the objects, let him see the truth under 
them. If he cannot see Jesus Christ under all, your 
work fails. Objects are a great help in reviewing, be- 
cause they recall what was taught in connection with 
them. Most of the objects for the last quarter can be 
made with scissors from paper. The simpler the object, 
the less danger of the illustration overshadowing the idea. 
Miss Wheelock exhibited a series of paper objects,—a 
boat, a table, a gate, etc., and showed how the last quar- 
ter’s lessons could be thus illustrated. 

Miss Mabel Hall, ot Chicago, spoke on “ Outside 
Work.” “A teacher said to me, ‘I cannot hold my 
scholars to the application.’ I replied, ‘Do you know 
their homes? You cannot hold them unless you do.’ ” 
As to forms of visitation, speak to the scholars by name 
before Sunday-school, and let them walk home with you. 
Inquire about week-day matters. Visit your children 
at their business, or in the public schools. Be at home 
one afternoon, where the children can tell you their sor- 
rows, and where you can show them your beautiful 
things. Attend the mission band and the industrial 
school,—have as many points of contact as you can. 
Go on picnics, and play ball with the boys. You should 
be felt in every home, Don’t visit when you are tired. 
Go prayerfully, and watching for God’s guidance. Use 
the Bible and the tract; but do so with tact. Have you 
boys or girls who never come except on Children’s Day? 
They should be your peculiar charge. 

Professor William R. Harper, of Yale University, 


truest knowledge of the Bible is spiritual; but there 
is with this another,—intellectual knowledge,—which 
cannot be separated from it,—a knowledge of the origin 
of the various books, and of the circumstances under 
which they were written. Have you had a clear pur- 
pose in your work, an ideal for attainment? There are 
many nfen who are called scholars, but their stores 
of knowledge are unused for the good of the masses. 
Others, on the contrary, are always giving out without 
study. They are always applying, never studying, the 
Bible. If we belong to either of these clisses, we occupy 
a position inconsistent with systematic Bible study. These 
latter men apply their own feeble ideas, and not the Bible. 
Your effort, to be systematic, must be in accordance with 
a plan. Iinstudying the history of Israel, have you com- 
pared the different periods, and studied the parallelisms 
and lessons of each? Have you hadaplan at all? Our 
work, if it is to be successful, must be independent. Many 
persons suppose that simply reading the lesson-notes con- 
stitutes Biblestudy. Crutches are so frequently furnished 
us now that some of us have forgotten to stand on our 
feet. Our study will be a logical study,—no mere memo- 
rizing of names, but philosophical; no study of a verse 
without a study of the context. We must know who it 
was, when it was, and where it was; yet more, if possi- 
ble,—why it was. The average Christian’s Bible-knowl- 
edge is not one-tenth of what it ought to be. The hundreds 
of letters I receive, with pitiable confessions, show me 
that this is so. 

The Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler, of New York, chose as 
his subject “The Teacher’s Tools.” Our material, he 
said, is fortunately plastic. Introduce a bad boy into 
the class, and see if this is not true. Boys are active. 
The teacher may be dull; the scholars never. No class 
is ever without a teacher; one of the scholars is sure to 
teach something. They do their own thinking, these 
boys of ours. This. material is anxious to co-operate. 
You think this is not true, because you are not on their 
level. If you shout from the belfry, they will make faces 
at you. Get down on the sidéwalk. These objects that 
Miss Wheelock has shown you are eminently practical, 
they are common sense ; but you cannot always use them. 
Always, however, begin where your scholars live, and 
work up. In all this work, the conversion of the scholar 
is the first aim, and then his building up in Christ. All 
work that stops short of that fails of its aim. 

Resolutions of sympathy for the Rev. Mr. Houston, 
and for the families of the imprisoned mjners at Dunbar, 
were adopted. The convention closed with prayer by 
the Rev. Dr. Potts. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 


The Rev. Dr. DeWitt, of Tennessee, led the devotional 
service, calling for Scripture mottoes from the audience, 
himself giving as the motto for to-day, “ Except the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it.” 

The time and place of holding the next World’s 
Sunday-school Convention being the order of business, 
Mr. Randolph, of St. Louis, offered a resolution that it 
be held in that city .in connection with the next trien- 
nial convention in 1893. Mr. Jacobs waived the sug- 
gestion of the Executive Committee’s report, that it be 
in Chicago at the time of the World’s Exposition, and 
supported Mr. Randolph’s motion, only urging that the 
action of this convention should take the forin of invita- 
tion to the foreign delegates. This amendment was 
accepted by Mr. Randolph, and adopted unanimously 
by the Convention. ' 

The unfinished business of acting upon the report of 
the committee of five, to whom the Executive Com- 
mittee’s report had been referred, was taken up, and the 
paragraph bearing upon temperance lessons in each 
quarter was recommitted to the Executive Committee, 
as Mr. Jacobs asked the privilege of bringing in a new 
resolution covering these questions. While it was being 
printed, action was deferred upon it until 2.30 P. M. 
It was agreed that Miss Frances E. Willard should at 
that time be granted leave to present the whole question 
from the view-point of the Woman’s Temperance Union. 
Mr. Excell and the audience, with the accompaniment 
of piano, organ, and cornet, sang “ Beyond the dark, 


Its purpose is to put the International lessons into the 
hands of men and women at home who cannot or will 
not go to Sunday-school ; to form home classes, perhaps 
of only one member at first, that shall be entitled to all 
the privileges of the school. The plan also meets the 
needs of commercial travelers and of students away from 
home. Members of these classes simply agree to give 
at least a half-hour each Sunday to the study of that 
day’s lesson, and to submit to simple written examina- 
tions. In fact, it has been demonstrated that the plan 
brings many new scholars to attend Sunday-school, and 
many new families into the churches. It gives pastors 
and Christian workers an entrance into many homea, 
with the Bible to talk about instead of the weather. It 
is the application of the Chautauqua method of study to 
home Bible'study. It uses the same weapons, and gives 
the same credit for home work. It is possible to make 
this department of the Sunday-schoo! very effective, if it 
is put in charge of one capable person. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 


The convention opened with congregational singing; 
a prayer by the Rev. J. E. Bushnell, of Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; and reading of the seventeenth chapter of John, by 
the Rev. Dr. Worden. 

President Harris led Miss Frances E. Willard to the 
front, who spoke for half an hour, Warmly advocating 
the insertion of four specific temperance lessons yearly 
in the International course, or one in each quarter. 
The address was keen, often humorous, often pathetic, 
Her line of argument was, that many prominent indi- 
viduals and state conventions have memorialized the 
convention for this action; that a new Bible is not 
sought, but its more perfect application in temperance 
reform; that even pagan boys are taught temperance 
from their infancy from pagan bibles; that the organic 
methods of the Sunday-school should be used yet more 
effectively on the side of temperance teaching; that the 
scientific teaching of temperance in the public schools 
should be clinched in the Sunday-schools; that when 
temperance lessons are left optional, experience shows 
they are usually ignored in favor of reviews and mis- 
sionary lessons; that the Sunday-school periodicals would 
be obliged to give their best aid if four lessons a year 
were madé compulsory; that it would be a popular 
movement, and bring the masses and the classes hearér 
together; that it is on the line of historical advance from 
the days when our good pastors drank freely at ordina- 
tion dinners and in pastoral visitation; and that it would 
be a stronger defense of the “vested interests” of de- 
fenseless women and children, whose sacred rights we 
must consider. Miss Willard’s appeal was greeted with 
prolonged applause. ; 

A hymn was sung, and speeches having been limited 
to three minutes, the discussion began upon a resolu- 
tion of Mr. F. R. Loomis of Norwalk, Ohio, recommend- 
ing to the International Lesson Committee that a specific 
Bible temperance lesson be given on one Sunday of each 
quarter, other than review Sunday, as the wish of Ohio’s 
Association. Mrs. H. C. Campbell, of Pittsburgh, pre-_ 
sident of the Non-partisan Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, spoke briefly in favor of the resolution; and 
other delegates followed in the same strain. At this 
point Mr. Jacobs offered, as a substitute, the new resolu- 
tion of the Executive Committee, promised in the morn- 
ing, which had been printed, and distributed among the 
delegates. 

The Executive Committee having received memorials and 
resolutions from various states, together with petitions and 
memorials from societies, states, and individuals, on the subject 
of temperance, and having carefully considered the same, 
report as follows : 

In selecting the course of lessons for the year 1892, the 
Lessén Committee found in the ordinary course in one quarter 
a suitable temperance lesson, and therefore, they made the 
lesson for the thirteenth Sunday a missionary lesson. 

In another quarter for the same year they found in the 
regular course a suitable missionary lesson. Therefore, for the 
thirteenth Sunday of that quarter they have given a tem- 
perance lesson only. 

For the two remaining quarters of that year, for the thir- 
teenth Sunday, they have selected a temperance lesson and @ 











mysterious river,” to the tune of “ Suwanee River,” in a | 
way not tebe forgotten. 

An offering of $366 was made by the convention for | 
the sufferers by the Dunbar mine explosion. 

Mr. Excell gave the solo, “He saved a poor sinner | 
like me,” with much feeling; and the Rev. Dr. Ran- 
dolph offered prayer. 

The address of Dr. W. A. Duncan, of New York, on | 
“ Home Classes,” as given at the World’s Convention in 
London, reminded the audience that this plan had been 





bpeaking ou “Systematic Bible Study,” said that the 





in operation nearly ten years, and had been well tested. 





m'‘ssionary lesson, leaving it optional with the schools to use 
either. 
The Committee cannot say in advance just what lessons will - 


occur in any year, but think it is possible that the selection for 


other years may be like the selections for 1892, in the respect 
above named, - 
In conference with the corresponding members of the Lessom 
Committee for Great Britain, these brethren desiring to promete 
the study of temperance in the Sunday-schools of Great Britain 
urge that the Committee continue to have optional temperance 
lessons, saying that if only a temperancé lesson is selected, 
many schools would not use it, but select other lessous, and the 
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plan be impaired, But if the optional plan 
is used as above suggested, the number of 
schools choosing a temperance lesson will 
steadily iricrease, and they hope that the day 
may come when a large majority, if not all 
the schools, will use the temperance lessons, 

And the Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Sabbath School Convention, desiring 
to extend the use of temperance lessons as 
widely as possible, and believing that the 
course marked out by the Lesson Committee 
will secure this result, recommend the fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved, That the convention approve of 
the action of the Lesson Committee as indi- 
cated in the selection of the lessons for 1892. 
And further, That they recommend to the pub- 
lishers of lesson helps, throughout the United 
States and provinces of Canada, to make the 
expositions and notes upon the temperance les- 
sons as full as upon other lessons of the quar- 
ter, and also to specially emphasize the subject 
of temperance in all lessons in the regular 
course where it can suitably be done. 

Unanimously approved by the Committee. 

B. F. Jacons, Chairman. 

The Rev. Dr. James Morrow, of Phila- 
delphia, replied that we have been slaugh- 
tered by optional Jessons; that missionary 
lessons were by far the choice of superin- 
tendents; and that we should shew the 
fereign brethren that we are in the van of 
temperance work, The Rev. Dr. Potts, of 
Toronto, would not confess that Canada is 
behindany nationinthisregard. Mr. H.W. 
Dudley presented the strong Chicago me- 
morial with earnestness, and “the blind 
preacher,” the Rev. William B, Howie of 
Syria, asked how soon the Lesson Commit- 
tee would be expected to give one Sunday 
of each quarter to a lesson on adultery or 
theft, covetousness, backbiting, or murder? 
Mrs. Lucia E. F. Kimball, of Chicago, 
would have it distinctly understood that 
she and Miss Willard did not favor Mr. 
Jacobs's substitute. The Rev. J. E. Bush- 
nell believed in standing by the calm wis- 
dom of the Lesson Committee; and the 
Rev. W. L. Austin, of Baltimore, held that 
it would be unwise to say “ must ” to them. 
The Rev. Dr. R. F. Burns, of Toronto, 
would like to see union, but thought the 
substitute too optional, and there should 
be a step in advance as we enter the twen- 
tieth century. Mr. Randolph, of St. Louis, 
thought that fifteen brethren of piety could 
safely be trusted, in answer to our prayers ; 
and ex-President Reynolds reminded the 
convention that we are all temperance 
teachers; and noSunday-school or teacher 
makes temperance more prominent than 
he, but not by a special system. If one 
exclusive Sabbath is taken each quarter 
for temperance, why not also one for Sab- 
Lath observance, or against the social evil ? 
Thus all system is broken up into nothing, 
—into mere scraps. “ What this country 
is suffering for is conversions.” Professor 
H. M. Hamill, of Chicago, stood for the 
substitute because it carries the gospel to 
hearts filty-two Sundays in the year. We 
must make the tree good, if the fruit shall 
be good. This is Christ’s way. We must 
not attempt to cure leprosy by external 
anointment; there must be a constitu- 
tional remedy. 

Mr. Jacobs explained that the substi- 
tute was offered to express the mind of 
more than thirty of the convention’s 
prominent men from the states and prov- 
inces. He wanted it remembered that 
he is a temperance man in every sense of 
tne word, although he had been designated 
“the head and front of the opposition to 
temperance.” But the Committee had 
wondered if there might not be union, 
thinking of “ the little brothers” in foreign 
lands, In the lessons for 1892 we have two 
fixed and two optional temperance lessons. 
Is not thie enough? Is not the wise 
course to leave the whole matter to the 
good sense of the Lesson Committee? 
Mr. Jacobs led the convention in heartfelt 


. 
put, and the substitute was adopted by 
a vote of 247 to 109. 

President Harris remarked that it 
seemed to him that if there was any 
“ victory gained,” it was by the temper- 
ance cause; for he thought that by this 
action it had taken‘ decided steps in ad- 
vance; and Miss Willard moved that the 
vote be made unanimous, upon the state- 
ment of Mr. Jacobs that, in his belief, 
the Lesson Committee would include at 
least two temperance lessons yearly in its 
series, The vote was made unanimous, 
and the convention arose and sang the 
doxology. 

Professor H, M. Hamill’s address closed 
the afternoon session. Regarding “ Nor- 
mal Work,” he made the points that it aims 
at using a track alongside of the Inter- 
national lessons, as every great trunk line 
is double-tracked; and teaching can be 
acquired as an art, like the use of a sew- 
ing machine. The methods of normal 
work should be to revivify the old plan 
of teachers’-meetings; to form and sus- 
tain training-classes under the pastor’s 
care,—for why should the best worker of 
all be put upon the old, gnarled minds of 
the Bible-class?—and to encourage indi- 
vidual study at home among those who 
cannot attend the Sunday-school. The 
needs of normal work are, first and chiefly, 
a double normal course; a very simple 
and elementary one, besides the splendid 
normal books of Drs. Vincent, Dunning, 
and Worden, and Dr. Trumbull’s great 
book on “Teachers and Teaching,”— 
since these range above the heads of the 
mass of scholars. Another need is that 
the young people’s societies, such as the 
Christian Endeavor and the Epworth 
League, should realize that the best possi- 
ble form of service comprehends not only 
prayer, but study; and that their million 
members shall soon be needed as a million 
teachers. And the third need is that not 
only to teachers and young people, but to 
childhood, a supplemental, , short, and 
simple normal course shall be given in a 
ten-minute drill every Sunday upon facts 
helpful in general Bible study. 

The session closed with the doxology. 


FRIDAY EVENING, 


After singing “ At the cross,” and prayer 
by the Rev. Dr. Gillam, the President in- 
troduced Mr. Marion Lawrance, of Toledo, 
Ohio, Whoapoke on “School Work.” If 
we are to accomplish anything, he said, we 
must know when a thing is welldone. Pic- 
ture a model scholar: On hand every Sun- 
day, except when excused; on time, with 
his own Bible, his own liberal offering, a 
studied lesson, and a mind to learn! The 
highest officer in the schoo] is not thesuper- 
intendent, but the pastor; and a superin- 
tendent who does not recognize this ought 
toresign. But the pastor should not inter- 
fere with executive details; nor should he 
interrupt the teachers, The highest office 
is that of the teacher: he is in the place of 
Jesus Christ. The three foundation-stones 
of his work are: a broad and deep love for 
God, a love for-God’s word, and a lovefor 
souls. He is responsible for his presence 
in the class; for the order of his class,—it | | 
belittles his authority for the superinten- 
dent tointerfere; for teaching Bible truth; 
for the conversion of his scholars. When 
y ourscholars are absent, then is your oppor- 
tunity. “Mr. Lawrance then described the 
absence system used in his Sunday-school. 
Concerning temperance, the best way to 
teach it is to teach it whenever it comes 
along. There were six temperance lessons 
last quarter; and a teacher who cannot 
see temperance in them, will not in one 
labeled “Temperance Lesson.” “The 
Good Samaritan” was a splendid tem- 
perance lesson. The most important 








prayer for guidance. The question was 





The lesson is a nail; every song and prayer 
should be a blow. The teacher hammers, 
the superintendent clinches. A teacher 
said, “I can’t teach; I’m only a stick.” 
Mr. Lawrance replied, “Good ; God opened 
the Red Sea with a stick. Bea good stick, 
and God shal! have the glory.” 

The Rev. Thomas Tracy, of Northern 
India, briefly reported the work of the 
India Sunday-school Association, organ- 
ized last year. Of the 50,000,000 chil- 
dren of India we have 150,000 in Sunday- 
school, which, considering the difficulty of 
drawing children, is wonderful. 

Dr. J. L. Phillips, the secretary of the 
Association, who is also the Sunday-school 
secretary for India, whose appointment 
was authorized by the World’s Sunday- 
school Convention last year, made a brief 
appeal for the prayers of the convention 
especially for the native workers in India. 

At this point Mr. Jacobs called the 
pages of the convention, about twenty in 
number, to the front of the platform, and 
briefly addressed them, urging them to 
keep clean their faces, hands, mouths, and 
hearts, and to give themselves to Jesus. 
He concluded by shaking each by the hand. 

The Rev. Dr. Worden delivered the 
closing address of the convention. His 
theme was the need of preparation for 
the teacher’s work. Preparation is suc- 
cess; the want of it is failure. Millions 
of ages went to the preparation of the 
earth for the coming of Adam, and empire 
after empire prepared for the coming of 
Christ. It is the trained man that is the 
master of fate. Dr. Worden gave a 
graphic picture of an interview with 
Moses on the subject of preparation, and 
referred to the preparatory work of Jesus 
and the apostles, 

A resolution favoring the Home Depart- 
ment of Sunday-school work was adopted, 
as were a series of resolutions of thanks, 

President Harris then uttered a few final 
words, recognizing the Christian love 
which had prevailed, and assuring the con- 
vention of his warm affection for all sec- 
tions of the country. He offered an earnest 
prayer, and then, after the singing of “God 
be with you till we meet again,” and the 
benediction by the Rev. Dr. Warren Ran- 
ped declared the goavention ce 





BUSINESS DEPARTMEN T. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Timea is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
149,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue fora year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 








Literal Translation of the Bible. 


The literal and idiomatic English translation of the 
Bible, by Ropert Youne, LL.D., author of the Great 
“ Analytical Concordance to the Bible,” differs 
all other versions, and is an important translation. 
Many infidel ae are at once answered, simply 
by the nee cee ng of the Hebrew oe. 
Guae 0, clot ce, $4.00; postage free. 

AGNA ALIS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor P1., N. ¥. 








FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS MIDWAY. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 12mo. $1.50. 


Ever since delighted children first read “ Five 
Little Peppers,” that wonderful story of pure, 
sweet, happy child-life in the midst of priva- 
tions and poverty and self-denial, there has 
been a constant appeal from the thousands, yes, 
hundred thousand, of its readers, for “more, 
more.” It seemed asif nothing could satisfy 
them but to know further about this most lovable 
and beloved family, and letters kept pouring in 
asking for a sequel, until the author was at last 
prevailed upon to continue her chronicle. The 
announcement that Five LiTrLE PEPPERS 
MIDWAY is now ready will be hailed with ac- 
clamation. Every one who read the first volume 
will want to know what Mamsie and Polly and 
Phronsie and Joel and Davie and Ben have been 
doing since they left “‘ the little brown house.” 
It is, perhaps, enough to say, in its praise, that 
the same sweet, sunshiny spirit that shone all 
through the first story illuminates the record of 
the Five LittLE PEPPERS MiDWay, and 
makes it a most fascinating story for old as well 
as young. 

Five LITTLE Peprers Mipway. 512 Tlius+ 


trated by w.L. Taylor. Extra cloth binding. Price, 
| A sequel to “ Five Little Peppers, and How 
ey Grew.’ 


At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, Boston. 


THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD, 


The address made at Mr. Moody’s College at 
Northfield, by HENRY DRUMMOND. Leather: 
ette, gilt top, 35 cents, 

“Thoughtful one powerful, with a > of illus 
tration.” — The Churchman, 


“Itisin Mr, Shumabants best veln.”—The Chris 
tian Union. 


“ A brilliant essay.” 


Sent by return mail on receipt of price, Eve 
Christian man should read it. - - gst 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 
14 and 16 Astor Place, New York. 


A Pointer for Teachers. 


Send your address and number of Schol- 
ars in your class, and a c Py. for each 
scholar will be sent you FREE of the . 
only Sunday School Paper printed EN- 

TIRELY IN COLORS. Lessons illustrated 
IN COLORS by Special Artists. Address: 


Little Folks Paper, 30 Union Sq,, N.Y. 


_““OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East {7th St., N. Y. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
Sunday-School Books and Supplies, 


711 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


400,000; 


nal ana P 
ple copies /ree. CURTIS t PUB. CO. 




















Variety of ‘Scripture Text Cards, ime 
= ap and domestc. Low prices, 
secon. Send for a list. } 
GH & WOGLOM CO,, 

2 Nasean, Street, New York. 











Thelargest circalation ofpny 
riodical in the world. *“'T 
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oPiiinde iladelphia, Pa. 


Use a Binder. 


A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 

easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad _ to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered, 








THE STYLEs. 
Full cloth, stiff sides, dtamped. 
Pw a, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 


Two or more, 60 centseach. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 





oRTH 10, Costs 21 cents. W. M. Bar- 
pesrednan 6 ew York, writes: “I would not have 


$10 for the long-sought-after ue ore 
ont the 





TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 
Street. 


26 Warren 
Theology, old and new. 
Lowest prices. 
OF Sv yep sy - SCHOOL 


THE ILLUSTRATOR ‘A Monthly 
Teachers’ 


Send forcatalogues. 











thing is the Word of God for the day. 





= Siditor. FLeM- 
——. ate York, Publisher. 


contained. in Bitle Analyzed.” a aS oI 
ou not also se 1 cents for this valuable Bible 
handbook ? H T. T PRUBA UFF, Easton, Pa. 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible: An 
| excellent Binder, although very plain. 
Single. one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 


for mailing. 
Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 


Address, John D. Wattles, 1081 Walnut 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











July 5, 1890.) 








” PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY havwng a . TIMES oid or new weekly 
atthe following.rates, either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates aie adhe paies 
ONE COPY, one year, ..$1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
Gents, $1.00a year, or #4.00 for five yeara full payment 

vance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any school or an - of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied copies as may be de- 
, at the follo owing year ub rates: 
For any oqmer or ob open, moe than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, 


00 each. 
For five or more co; 











ay ina 
Rvias oe A age thus sent is addressed 
Pri - gry. and no names can be written or 


o papers for a club Las be ordered sent 
to And al addresses at 


1.00 each, and tly ina 
tired abut no package o cents each, whe: en-so de- 
4 ed; but no package o flan toon five copies can thus 

papers fora club should all 50 to one post-office, 
sithouet in cases where a — of the tobohers ofa 
school get their mail one post-office, and 
others in the same school t tele from another, 
the papers will be sent accor 
FREE COPIES. One free proms wcAditional, will be 
a@liowed for every ten copies pene in ome ofeither 
r. The free copies e clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but w Rite. ncluded in the 


Additions may be made at any ine to a club—such 
additional eytecripdens to ex at 

with the club as eeeny | 9 
be the jonate sh 


AR 4 address, 


ep the yearly elub rate, 
Schools are open fe a portion of me 

mocribe ot tab for such a length of 
time’ as the papers may 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS, (> to whom the 
pw is malted, separately, at the rate of §1.50 or _— 

pa A aya ,»may have the ad ress changed * any time 
without charge. Members of oO not 
have this Tetag but any such may have his meer 

changed age to an individual 
by paying a cents, the difference in the price of the 
subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
of three centsa woe | ~w a sbort term, or twenty- 
five cents for three month 
wit poy J to Dave the direction of a paper 
be careful to name, not only the 4 
office to which they a 5 * sent, but also the on 
which it has been Sent. addresses should include 
beth county and sta’ 

If aclub At is renewed by some other 
son than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 
such person will Eon gh the publisher by stating t 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
OT aii ot be t to ving 4 d 

r Ww! ne sent to any su ‘on 
the eine. Paid for ess by special reques' 1 
pers for a club will tt fuvariabl be dusscenioaed ¢ at 
expiration “ o the — on, Renewals should 
Cagretore be mad 
os of an an per to @ 


able sie pif the ao ° it, will be 
sent 





y one issue of the par 
a school to examin 
‘ee, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal coma 
the following rates, which include 

One copy, one year, shil 

‘Two or more Copies, Ont one year, 6 shillings each, 


To ministersand missiouvaries, 
for one or more cop 6 shillings each. 

To secure ‘he above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
pene | =e singly the pan =e. or Ay a 
pee age to one ress, whichever m: referred 

y the subscribers. mbipins 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 

paper be be be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O, Box 1550. 





of the 
nion at 








Rovcu,Reo, 
CHAPPED 


AND =— 


PREVENTED BY 
ticura 
-+ Soap é- 
RTURING SKIN BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 
Pnroe og scaly,and reddened skin and hands, 


w Ratge mys by that most exquisite of 
Skin tees beautifiers, the CuTicura MEDICATED TOILET 





Soap 

It stimulates the sebaceous glands to pour out the 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
and scalp, and keep them healthy, and thus pre- 
vents blackheads, pimples, and many forms of skin 
blemishes not affected by any other soap. 

For p' pequerving, Rechoning, and beautifying the 
complexion and skin, and imparting that velvety 
softness and whiteness of the hands so much de- 
sired, it is incomparably superior to all other Skin 
Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
Porter Drve aNp CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

&@ Send for * How to Beautify "the Skin.”’ 

Skin and Scalp preserved and beanti- 
fied mo CUTICUBA MEDICATED Soar. 














ers of the celeb 





A Perfect Liquid Dentifrice. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED, 


Through its use spongy bleeding gums grow hard and 
firm, teeth white and the breath sweet. 
Delightful and convenient to use. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS.: 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. “OYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
ted Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 








CHAPEL CHIMES. 


The new Gospel Song Book with 
Orchestral Acc. or Sunday- 
schools, colleges, gospel-meetings, etc. 

Sample copy, 35 cents. 

W. F. STRONG, Publisher, 

Valparaiso, Indiana. 


THE Goocp SEED 


TRUE TO ITS NAME. 

of New Sunday-school Song 
Boo ssent r oxamiuntion any re 4 

lar ag -echool ay ey sending 6 cents 
postess If within 00 days the “Goop Szxp” be 
ado by his school, he may keep the sample copy. 
If nat he may return camaple hg A post free, or send 
25 cents fo for it. Samp! © copy, S cents, Sam ple 

pages free. € Co., Toledo, 

By Ira D. Sankey, 


WINNOWED SONGS By tre». sankey, 
groneett, ¢ - a Sunday-school 


published. ce, sone copy in any 
sceauly ex not prepaid. by mail, 5 cents 


TW s Mo MAIN, THE JOHN CHURCH 
Biot York & Chicago. Cincinnati & New York.” 


aq $s. Music The best music for Sund 
* purposes,—the Pilgri 
gs numbers). 


~ pted to all occasions. 
—t! e “ 
fon The Cong iss Pub. 


perfect singin -book,”” 
|e pt tee S BON GsSs 











-school 





y, Boston & Chicago. 
NDA 


H HOOL. 
Price, 25 cts. Sample co; 10 cts., " beasda, by mail, 
Address, W.W, WHITN Cco., Pubs., Toledo, Ohio, 


CEMS AND JEWELS. 
ene newest and best S. 8. music XE for children. 
le copy sent for 25 cents. FILLMORE BROS., 
Claclanatt Obio: or, Ward & Drummond, New York: 
Our New SUNDAY-s8CHOOL Music Boox, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the year round. Sample copy, 25 centa, 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 








MATTHEWS. 


Ou can purchase ANY- 
Y THING NEEDED, for 
Wear or Home Decoration at an 
advantage, under our roof of five floors, 
100x175, and save money. 
Please send for our new Price Lists 
and new Fashion Catalogue. 
Samples sent cheerfully upon appli- 
cation, and mail orders promptly filled. 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


BLACK syd STockinos. 
Pie ti 





HOSIERY CO. 
925 Broadway, » New York; 


49 Weat Street on; 

61 Buclid Av, Cleveland, 0. 
261 Race , Cini innati, O. 
for price-list. 


KOCH & CO. 








DRY GOODS, etc., by mailaspecialty. Send for Il- 
lustrated Fashion Colne S. Bent freon application. 
ixth Ave. and a“.. New ¥ City. 





JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Pine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, Cer. Eleventh St., New York. 





ey. eae See an os 1 


rs GILMOUR. 
200 cents 
JOHN J de Arch Bireet, “Philadelphia, Pa. 


np LEADERS. 


Bend 10 cents for a ane copy of the Musica. 
VISITOR, a contains anthem 
THE JOHN CHURCH ¢o., Cincinnati, 0. 


Send to the OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


BOSTON, for list and descri ym ot SAsharE- 
SCHOOL and all other SACR 











ONE! 
a Avenee,* 


S.... York. 
rtersand _ A. A, fein Millinery, 
nthe ¢ United States. Send for samplesand prices. 


ET 
Good Sense Waists 


AGES. INFANTS TO ADULTS. 
Are made of t the best material and workmanship. 


Dr. WARNER'S CELEBRATED CORA- 


LINE Corsets are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 











Gummed numbers for libra books, 
tainly, printed, are far superior to any written num- 
r, are now so cheap that all libraries should use 
them. Made by VAN EVEREN, 60 Ann Street, New 
York. Samples of book-covers and numbers free. 


WHIPPLE ACCOUNT BOOK. 


(PATENTED.) 

Short, simple, com , and economical method of 
keeping accounts in banks and corporations of all 
kinds, such as invesemoms. Trust, ater, and Gas 
Companies. Cash , Ledger, and Trial Halance 
combined in one took.” If you are treasurer of e 
Church, Guild, Lodge, Society, or C “a? of pay. kind, 
maintained by fees and dues, send for the Treas 
URER’s Geo, stating number of accounts, and how 
payable. Price, $3. 

WHIPPLE ACCOUNT BROOK Co., 
ansas City, Mo. 


BUSHNELL’S 


Perfect Letter Copyin, ooks 
Are ‘mnown | my used all aroun No Press 
any good copying ink. Keune $1.00. 

—_* ers ‘sine. 100. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
shnell. a7 s.4 ith St., Phila., Pa. 


DO YOU mae 
WRITE? =: 


Postage is 16 cts. per Ib. 














vices ask bons stotioner fer 


Boston t —— 
on Bon 


send 3 two-cent stamps for 
= H-- samp of 
epresenting over 250 


vartet! es which we sell b 
ANUE 








Anelegantdressing, 
nal exquisitely perfumed. 
Removes all impuri- 
ties from the scalp, 
prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes 
the hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 

Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists, or by mail. 
BARCLAY @ CO., 44 Stone St., New York. 


PATENTS. *:'3232% 












he ane co 
©., 40-61 Frank- 


Express often cheaper. Tin Street. 








mxon's 


C 
does not keep them. nam he The Su 
ee tan. tn Cumege 0 denegh Dixon Orvel 14 
, Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1890. 


All about the best Seeds and how to ww them sent 
free. . BUBRPEF co., 

7 Philadelphia, } Pa. 
ta you are e interested in 
SEEDS, PLANTS, or ROSES, 
WRITE THE 
DINGEE & CONARD CO., Westgrove, Pa. 







i 











ECONOMY OF FOOT-WEAR. 


An illustrated pwogtion, dare and: ad ae ra ybody, will 
be sent FREE, nd name a plainly on 
postal, to Box 551, ‘Soe iN, 


FREE oo 4 of cloth the famous Plymouth 
Roc Pants are cut from, mg 


self-measurement Wianke and linen Sremene 
> you mention this paper. Address YMOUTH 


OCK. PANTS OO., 11 to 17 Eliot 8t., thoston, Mass. 


cs py LYE 


The L 
made. ll iad urea doce 
rfumed Hard Soap in 
minutes without boiling. It 











» paints, etc. 


PENNA. SALT MPG 00, 
Gen. Agts., Phila, Pa. 








BANDY LEGS PREVENTED. 


ae pie thn wy 7 
clans and Su il- 
dren learning to walk, and 
those troubl with weak or 
sprained ankles. stamp 
for ogue. 


’ B. NATHAN, 
oe: Avenue, New York. 














Cent's Hunting Case 
GOL FILLED 18, 
D M 
CIN, WALTHAM 
in Lever 
938 to sto 840. te LS tos Sa'ee 
PEN os 0 ee ee 


A BEAUTIFUL (Stem Wind) Lady's or 
WATCH 

pet pat ee, to whet ie sold os 

Tapa arses hid it he Ailadetphing 


1 © PALMER, CUNNINGHAM. & CO,, 


sy to ta are, 
imited, 607 





TOOLS ruiLswevewis. 


, Send for Household Tool 


Pa. 






“THE WONDERFUL STORY OF OLD.” 
A Grand Work on Bible History. 


Beautifully Printed. . Profusely Illustrated, 
Elegantly Bound. Highly Endorsed. 


Secure territory while you can have your 
choice. 


For terms, sample pages, etc., address, 
DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 

763 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


CAN Lay BY $500 To 1 $1500 
VOU wr 35005 


tiple hom yo tt 
saan be 





anaes. 








YOU let us send ie full 
f Can yansing Caste FRran- 
WILLARD’s new book, 
wena of Fifty years, oY or or Renator BLain’s 
work," The Tenf ry Movement"? Free ofc! 
copies sold, hola 


during Fane, Si, 
particulars, to H. J Tousok & Co,, Pubs. 


cE OULD, YOUR, For 
Aeonct 


uick, 
_ 





USEHOLD ARTICLES + dhamat 
NTS? Write for Ty to 


Fra. co., 134 Ven Buren at, ‘Chicago, 














Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it, 
c. E. HIRES, PHILADELPHIA. 
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st th te ht ta tat ta te th te tact a tin te tthe tactic taal 


<dNSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 





boning al wer po a id 

we. cane ae at H Ww TAN iN, 

inventors rs and 0 Sal manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bak3rn’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely 
then one cent a cup. 


A Perfect Art Albers, | containing 
twenty-four Beautiful 
prephs representing Tea and 

Coffee culture, will he sent on receipt of vour address. 

CHASE & 8A} BORN , 120 Broad St,, Boston, Mass. 


‘BEST | ‘THE PERFECTION F Perforated 


LIGHT | Waste Consumi cAN funn ae 
andNO unequaled. BOYCE BROTHERS, 
DRIP |Puliadeiphia,soleag’ "ts, United States, 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 














“ MEVER QUARREL 
With a woman.” We almost forget this saying when we 
hear of a housekeeper who hasn't sense enough to use 


SAPOLIO. 


wreck of domestic happiness has often result- 
petro bad Dadly washed di d from an unclean kitchen, or 
trifles which seemed it asair. But by these things 
@ man often Judires of his ’s devotion fo ter fe family, and 
ae, er wit geet ee ior her care- 
nm these particulars. "le conte — ra 


SaPoLi0.” neatness and its 
L1O. No, 2 
tpi EDUCATIONAL. 


porn ITION & BOOKS FREB to one worthy, talented 
girl from eae h couay. y. For pareessars, send for 
copy of “ Oread,” jree. RROLL, ILL. 


ESTWA LNUTSTREET BOA RDIN‘ ISCHOOL 
for Girls, 4801 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. Home- 
like, thorough, progressive. Miss > sJ. Trautmann, P Prin. 


DPicAabine co (N. J.) SEMINARY AND 
U 








*LADIBEsS’ COLLEG 5ist yepr. Offers rare 

cational facilities. Terms moderfte, ae and 
healthfal. meen heating ; gas; fire esca casy 
access. ‘THOS. } 1ANLO :D.D., Presiden for 21 years, 


SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, “uiysrstty, of 


The Annual |irectory of the aiudoat, oh rine what 
each graduate is now doing, sent by the Dean of th 
Behoo! . Ann Arbor, Michigan, 

Ma«a., 


ASHLEY HALL, Mot-'go2tsw: 


Home aNpD FirtTine ScHoon For Youne — 
Unusual advantages in Music, Art, and Langu 
For be ciroulara, address Miss W HITTEMORE, Principal. 








YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. Christian de de. 
mination, with the privileges of the Universivy; 

Beptember 1%, For cataioeue or further oe leraeion. 

apply to Prov. . GEORGE K. DAY, New Haven, Conn. 


‘CLINTON, 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY. ‘otra young ad ladies 


tages for thorough culture in all that pe = = Fmt 
learning and graceful accomplishme yw Saaieezon 








with the International Sunday-sehool lessons, 
and girls of any school where for years there 
furnished to the scholars. 


The Day We Celebrate.............cssc0s++ secseese 
Five Girls on the Fourth 
My Knight [poem] 
Johnny's JOUrMmey .....,.... ...seseeeseesescovsceees ove 
Hilda’s Generosity 
Little Barefoot > 
What Became of the Berries............ ......... 
Peacemaker 


SOR OO Oeee Ce eeennee ceeeeeee 


AOe PRO REEOD AOR E RRR Oe ee eee eeeeee ee 


order to afford a trial. 
Subscription price: One copy, one year, 

package to one add 

prices any school can afford to take it. 


: The Scholar’ 


’ This little magazine, of thirty-two pages, issued monthly, is quite unlike any other 
Ne oe publication. It combines, in attractive form, choice home reading, together 


‘CONTENTS OF THE JULY NUMBER. 


One Cee needs Ree ennee: Seeeeneee 


POeIIIIIe trie ett Sire 


eT IIe ee Tee er 


TPP eerie) Teer ie eee 


pipe The International Sunday-school Lessons for July. 


good many schools began the use of The Scholar's Magazine with the January number, 
but ables tions can begin at any time, and can be for only a single month, if desired, in 


ess, one cent each pef month, or twelve cents each per year, At such 


S Magazine. 


and will 


att a pleasant change to the boys 
has been 


ittle of variety in the publications 


By ex J. Lossing, LL.D. 
Edward A. Rand. 
dodoph wb nahne doeedeonedante dil E. M. Griswold. 
By Katharine Carrington. 
copanebovecetel otweubiile By —— M. Packard.. 
potinahacaig tndaeipaetsss sodtei C. Emma Cheney. 
By Kate Sumner Gates, 
By Annie A. Preston. 


Cerne eee coneeeees Ceeeeeeee 


Ae teens ee enenee teres eeeene 


twenty-five cents; five or more copies, in a 





The Scholar’s 


The Scholar's Lesson Guide is issued 
the study of the International Sunday-schoo 


Scholar’s Lesson Guide is the same. 
per year. 
P. 0.1 Oo. Box 1550. 


Address, 


the aim has been to present a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would 
undertake, rather than a complicated one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a 
skilled worker at lesson helps. The lesson treatment in The Scholar's Magazine and The 
Subscription price: One copy, one year, ten cents; 

five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter, four cents each 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Lesson Guide. 


nasterly, and ‘is intended to be a brief help to 
ns. In the preparation of this quarterly 











AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CARE CA PUT A Wg. ooo ccccccccccccccneeeceeeeneee $500,000.06 
Reserve for Reinsurance an 
all other clatmas.,........ ........000 
Surplus over all Liabilities.,...... 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1890. 
$2,642, 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, 
OAS. P. 


Thos. H. Montgom 
John T. ae wna 


Pem' 


lddle, 


. Perot, 
Joseph F. Gillin ham, 
& tion, _S = Welsh, Jr., 





perfect, 30t d0th year. Send for references, A.G 


WESLEYAN | ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, M One of the neieseace pest 
academic and ZS Dasnieal « ‘schools in New Engl 
Be eerd, of $51 In advance will c »ve rordinn tuition 


r fall term, be qr hie ngs 
for catalogue to the Rey. U. M, STEELE a 





Miss MITTLEBERGER’S: SCHOOL | 


1020 Prospect St., 

LEVELAND, OHIO. 
Re-opens September 25. 

Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar. 


_ WELLS COLLEGE SOx QW 2™F% 
AURORA, N.°¥. 

“i Courses of Study. Locatiou beautiful and 

5 A refined Christian Home. New buildin 


begins September io 
gend for Catalogue. ’ 
E. 8, FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


OGCNTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1888 from Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
to O@onTz, the Sir, country seat of Jay Cook Rr, 
will | begin Its forty-first year Wednesday, September 
@&. Forcirculars, coply to PRINCTPALs, OgontsSchool, 
Montgomery County, Pa. 


4 FRANCES a Bennftrt, 
Syivia J. EasTMAN. 


FOR CIRLS. },, 











Principal Bmerit: 
Miss H. A. DILLarn 





LAKE ing Bp 
sata ae 


ona De . 
ka cepa 


. All self-supporting 
, ormation add. 
Pres. Wm. C. ROBERTS, Lake Forest, ill. 





YOUNG MAN, f2i352 


to rat the nocnEnt ERB 
before deciding where, t 
aonfnatir a thomenad miles away. A s imoueh you ex- 
— of this great school, and 


the et A Mlustrated circu 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS, ROCHESTER, | N. ¥. 





late attending 
JOMMERCIAL 
como aS mn 


fll hel romipely 400 4 
1 others, w elp you to promptly decide 
har fees. 





“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


oo Oey Moorhead, 


Refer to ils cured: Miss Alice 
yo F. Hebard, 502 Porter Avenue, 


Minnesota, and Miss 


NY. Refer to John B. Wattles, blisher 
Sunday Schoo! Tim: an 


Send a niet to K. 8. JOHNSTON'S world. Soil ed toall kindsoffarming. Plenty 
lth & Spring Garden Streets, | of water. Low pr and unusually liberal terms. 
PeStpnia. CE SIMMONS, Land Com. ( ». &N.W. R’y, Chicago, mi. 


ee SECURITIES 


Are in the market. Many are good, others 

er, some are best. We think ours will 

be easily found: in the latter class by those 

who will take the trouble to investigate, 
Our booklet _ all about it. 


Husted Investment Co., 


(Capita! $600,000) 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS. 
B. F. GLENN & SON, 
PHILADELPHIA MANAGERS. 


F. E. MAINE, New YORK MANAGER, 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
{sae eT TRUST CO. $1B6:s65 


DENVER, COLORADO. 











8 Per Cent. Dividends. Free of Taxes. 
‘ 
NATIONAL UNION 
BANK INVESTMENT 
STOCK. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Offers $500,000 of the Increase of Capital 


OFA 


NATIONAL BANE 


IN PORTLAND, ORECON. 


$450,000 subscribed by the Officers, Directors, and 
Business men of Portland. $50,000 taken in Kansas 


City, Mo. Send for circulars with full particulars. 
» desal Solid “yMerril Trust Y% 
DevonshireSt. 
For example of its the com 
A complete revolution. Every house- 
trated price list. 


UNION INVESTMENT CO. 
pany, 
Securities. Boston. 
pany, giving your age. 
keeper wants them. Always nice, always 
THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O. 




















National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
Com 
of Kansas, 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
al 
NEVER-BREAK” 
clean ; long looked for, here at last. Ask 


‘qaarion 
Kansas City Savings Bank and Safe Deposit Co. 
and 113 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
operation, address 
STEEL COOKING UTENSILS. 
your dealer for them, or write for illus- 





Every Qwner of Harness Should Use 


FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING. 


Sold by all Saddlery Houses. 


“BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Tts merits as S Wass = mL passioen one yers 
<> ‘ndorsed 





Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavening strength.— U. 8S. Government 
Report, August 17, 1889. 


Highest 








EDUCATIONAL. 
SCIENCE HILL 41. Poesice.shelbyvilie, Ky. 
LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, "omit" 


Location pleasant and healthfvl. Course of study 


liberal and thorough. For circulars, address 
Miss EVANS, PRINCIPAL, 


Mount Holly (NW. J.) Academy for Boys. 
Near Philadelphia. Healthful, helpful, te 
Collage Prem, Ee ish ana 08 St ce ‘Rese, $350 
per year. HENRY M. WALRADT CYaL&), Prin. 


ROCKLAND COLLEGE. 


NYACK-ON-THE-HU DSON. 
A school of the highest grade, on the west bank of 
the Hudson, twenty-five miles above New York. 
Preparatory Work for Young Men. Col- 
lege for You Ladies. Twelve Teachers. 
English, Business, nguages, Surveying, and En- 
gineering, Drawing, Painting, Music, and Elocu- 
tion. Ample Buildings. Steam Heat. Gymnasium. 
Pleasant home and absolute health. No examina- 
tions forentrance. Terms to ladies reduced to $200, 
Separate teaching and special care to backward 
pupils, A separate department for young boys and 
girls. Send = catalogue. 
W. H: BANNISTER, A.M., Principal. 


TOUR TO PALESTINE. 
aye se Ss 17, for pamphlet. Rey. GW: 


let. 
alinceSt., 


=o AB.& E.L SHAW, 


sates _ & co. 


ULPIT 
SUITS | 


From $48.00 upward. | 
27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTOY | 


THEO. C. KNAUFF COMPANY, 
CHURCH ORGANS. 


THE OLDEST ORGAN MANUFACTORY IN THE COUNTEY, 
THE LARGEST IN — — 
General Offices and Ware 
Nos. 238-244 Dean Street, t. Philadelphia,Pa. 
Works— Newark, Delaware. 




































New York Office—Lincoln Building, Union Square. 
Musical my 4 oftone. Workmanship unsurpassed, 
west ~~ consistent with good work. 
respondence solicited. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 
Silk or merino. Alse 
iron banner stands, 75a, 
Send for tilustrated 
price-list. 
Cc. A. HART & ©0., 
133 N. 34 St, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 

















First M Loans 


and Cold Debentures. 

Omecd Offices: 7: State St., Albany, N.Y.; 40 Wall 
N.Y. City; Rialto Bdg., Boston ; Bullitt Badg., 
Phhra, Pa.: 28 Cornhill and Lloyds, London, Eng Eng. 








WARREN LOAN = 
hey 


Has great ex Teen fng me 
for ri" gmoney in X utely > # 
3. Sh Ry —— 
is and references. w te fo 


years. For detal r ci 


racer ought to aye it on sale ~~ wry oe 
DS Wik GER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila, 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 


DOMES ™ SEWING 





MACHINE 
A CHILD GAN RUN 1 


ve BANNER LAMP] 











YOuR DEALER FOR it 








= toe 





Kansas City 8% Im 


Guaranteed in amounts of <4 and upwards. Write 
for rticulars. FIDEL MOR AS AND 
IM! VEMENT ©O., "KANSAS CITY, 2 


aaa Bonds 


ure of cropanever known. Rest all-the-year climatein 





1 STAMMERERS.. 


-” 


aca ve 


Correction 
Sarees, EJ. E THORPE. Newton Centre, Maan 


and learn what Jumestiion te isn, 


mone PAL BONDS AN AND OTHER OTHER INVEST s 





Are Eisen. 2. x. 
CORNISH niustracea 


“| ORGANS "SSR 
| MASON & HAMLIN ORGK and PUNO C0 


Washington, N. a. 
N. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
ceempsaneael emsqute free. 





Best quality Bells for Churches, Chim 





aba AWSBANACS.BANSER 


| AE etc, Fully warranted. Write 8 
PUC Ss E BELL FOUNDRY, 
v UzEN & TLBT. Cincinnati.O. 





Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit on! advertisements that are trostworth . thle viens: pocmmmemmnalibe oo rweven ed 
- sf the publisher will refund to subscribers amy money that the. lose thereby. 





Furnitere, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, ete. 


Pa, | BAXTER C. SWAN, 24 & 246 S. 20 St., Phila. Pa 





LODCE & PARLOR 


| (CHURCH 


dda FURNITURE 
rs im the 
(SC SMALL 4 0. - Boston, Maas, 








FLAGS AND BANNERS 


-echools Ba all other uses, 
SISO “Bhos. mad. 


ilvaite catalogue 
BANNERS and i FLAGS 


HORSTMANN, BROS BRos & Coy oo th Z'onerry mien, 


5 rx Cherry Stree 
adelphia. Send for illustrated price lists. » 


CHURCH | LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS | 


WITH OUR CKLKBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction 














J. ER, 
No. 36 South 2d ot. Philadetptts, Pa. 


PAN ELE D The best for churches, stores, or 


residences. Send ircul 
METAL Give measures for an estimate. 


CEILINGS as HM. S. NORTHROP, 


Rose Street, New York. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


7 _- 
and wearin: Pe spat 


Price & 
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